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Aotes. 

ST. ALDHELM: THE DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

When and by whom was the double acrostic 
invented ? 

This question has been before the readers of 
“N. & Q.” since June 24, 1865, and elicited a 
reply from Curnpert Bepe (3 S. x. 483), in 
which he states, “I think I can say pretty nearly 


‘ when’ it was invented and through whose me- | 


He | 


dium it was first introduced to the public.” 
then proceeds to appropriate the merit: “It 
was in the summer of 1856 that I first saw a 


specimen of the double acrostics in an article for | 
the Christmas Number of the J//ustrated London | 


News, which spoke of them as “ novel and ingenious 
riddles.” M. T. (3"¢ 8. xi. 203) says: “I venture 
to say I saw some double acrostics handed about 
in manuscript in June 1854, and that others ap- 
peared in print in the Magazine for the Young 
(Mozley's) for December in that year, or for 
January in the following year, &c.. . . I have 
heard the invention of the double acrostic ascribed 
to the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Disraeli.” 

These gentlemen, I venture to say, will be 
somewhat surprised at the antiquity and respect- 
able parentage which I vindicate for this species 
of @ nigmata. 


Englishmen acquainted with their illustrious | 


countryman Aldhelm, know that he lived in the 


| latter half of the seventh century; that he ac- 
| quired a knowledge of the classical languages 
under Mail-dulf, an Irishman, who was “ a phi- 
losopher by erudition, and a monk by profession” 
| (“ William of Malmesbury,” Gesta Regum Anglo- 
rum, Hardy’s ed. vol. i. p. 42; Bede, lib. v. c. 18), 
| and the founder of a monastery, the nucleus of 
the present town of Malmesbury, a softened sound 
of Mails-bury. Under this tutor he became 
thoroughly versed in Greek and Latin. (Bede, 
William of Malmesbury, and Turner’s England, 
| vol. iii. p. 400.) Over the school the Irish mis- 
| sionary had founded Aldhelm subsequently pre- 
| sided, and drew thither numbers from beyond the 
Tweed by the reputation he had acquired. He is 
| placed by Alfred at the head of the vernacular 
| poets of his country. This king notices one of his 
| poems as being universally sung in his time, and 
in the twelfth century his poetry was very popular. 
His Irish contemporaries and their predecessors 
had even in those early ages introduced the 
assonances or rhymes which are now so generally 
used by poets, and had given to the Church many 
hymns to enrich the liturgies and breviaries. 
| In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, is a 
beautiful manuscript, Leabhan Amuyun — The 
Book of Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ire- 
land, the first fasciculus of which has been pub- 
lished, edited by Dr. J. H. Todd, Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College. The first and second hymns 
are in praise of the two most revered and honoured 
of the Irish saints — Patrick and Brigid. They 
are both in alphabetical order — more Hebre- 
orum i— 


“ We are distinctly told,” says its trustworthy editor, 

| “that the (first) hymn was written by St. Sechnall, the 
son of Patrick’s sister, on the occasion of his reconcilia- 

| tion with St. Patrick after a temporary misunderstanding. 
The author died at the year 448.” 

This hymn has been, and is still, held in great 
| veneration in Ireland; and the peasantry firmly 
believe that every one who sings the three con- 
cluding verses of it, lying down and rising up, 
shall go to heaven. The second hymn occurs at 
| the end of the Life of St. Brigid, tirst published 
| by Colgan, and attributed by him to St. Ultan, 
who died A.D. 656; and the indulgence which 
had been granted to the repetition of the three 
verses of the hymn of St. Patrick was ultimately 
conceded to those who repeated the corresponding 
three verses of St. Brigid’s. St. Augustine and 
other early Christians have left similar per- 
formances, all designed to instruct and edify. 

Some of Aldhelm’s productions have come down 
tous. They are in prose and verse. He was the 
first Englishman who cultivated Latin poetry, and 
he composed a book for the instruction of his 
countrymen in the prosody of the language. Itis 
remarked that his versification is excessively arti- 
| ficial—a peculiarity which he could scarcely es- 
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cape, educated as he was by a native of Ireland, | 
the poetry of which is remarkably so, as any 
scholar may convince himself who takes the 
trouble to read the sections on prosody in Mol- 
loy’s, O’Donovan’s, and Bourke’s Irish Gram- 
mars, or the hymns above noticed. 

The poetical works which remain of Aldhelm 
will be found in Bib. Mag. tom. viii. p. 708- 
716, and in Maii Classici Auctores e Vat. Codd. 
ed. tom. v. These are entitled “De Laude Vir- 
ginum,” “De Octo Principalibus Vitiis,” and 
* Anigmata.” Aldhelm’s preface to the first-men- 
tioned of these is an acrostic address to the Abbess 
Maxima, in hexameter verse. It consists of 
thirty-eight lines so artificially written that each 
line begins and ends with the successive letters of | 
the words of the first line; and thus the first and | 
last lines consist of the same words, and they are | 
also formed by the initial and final letters, In | 
the last line the words occur backwards. The 
final letters are read upwards. This arrangement, 
it will be perceived, is far more complex than 
that of those ingenious triflers who amuse them- 
selves and some frivolous readers with the modern 
double acrostic. This acrostic Aldhelm names 
“Quadratum Carmen,” a square verse : — 


M errica TirroNES NUNC PROMANT CARMINA Casto 8 


E t laudem capiat quadrato carmine virg 

T rinus in arce Deus, qui potens sec’la creavi 

R egnator mundi, regnans in sedibus alti 
ndigno conferre mihi dignetur in «thr 

C um sanctis requiem, quos laudo versibus isti 
rbiter altithronus qui servat sceptra supern 
radidit his ceeli per ludum scandere lime 

nter sanctorum cuneos qui laude perenn 

ite glorificant moderantem regna tonante 

O mnitenens Dominus, mundi formator et aucto 


is 


hele 
FP ZHAOFP RRR APOPDRHO 


N obis pauperibus confer suffragia cert 

E t ne concedas trudendos hostibus istin 

S ed magis exiguos defendens dextera tanga 

N e predo pellax ccelorum claudere lime 

V el sanctos valeat noxarum fallere scen 

N e fur strophosus foveam detrudat in atra M 
C onditor a summo quos Christus servat Olymp oO 
P astor ovile tuens ne possit tabula rapto : R 
R egales vastans caulas bis dicere pup pu P 
O mnia sed custos defendat ovilia jam nun Cc 
M axima precipuum que gestat numine nome N 
A ddere presidium mater dignare precat U 
N am tu perpetuum promisisti lumine lume N 
T itan quem clamant sacro spiramine vate 8 | 
C ujus per mundam jubar alto splendet ab ex E | 
A tque polos pariter replet vibramine fulme N 
R ex regum et princeps populorum dictus ab ev O 
M agnus de magno, de rerum regmine recto R | 
[ Ilum nec mare nec possunt condere cece] I 
N ec mare navigerum spumoso gurgite valla T 
A ut zone mundi qua stipant ethera cels A 
C larorum vitam qui castis moribus isti Cc 
A uxiliante Deo vernabant flore perenn I 
S anctis aggrediar studiis dicere paupe »Ri 
T anta tamen digne si pauper premia proda r 
O mnia cum nullus verbis explanat apert E 


5 orsac Animrac TNAMORP cNUN Senorir Acinte M 
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The following is, as will be instantly perceived, 
a triple acrostic, to which we add a transla- 
tion, the author of which has preserved only in 
part the conceit of the original : — 
I gnito sidera Col 
E toto Phebus ut orb E 
S us caliginis umbra Ss 
V ero precordia mot U 
S e probat esse beati bs 


I nter cuncta micans 

E xpellit tenebras 

S ic cxcas removet Je 

V ivificans simul 

S olem justitis se- 
Translation. 

J oy beaming Pheebus, mid the orbs on high, 

E xpels the shades of night, and gilds the sky ; 

S o Jesus bids our mental gloom retire, 

U nites and clothes us with his heavenly fire, 

S hining the Sun of truth to all the blessed choir. 

These two specimens of acrostics, venerable in 
their origin, religious in their purport, are as old 
as the seventh century. An existence of eleven 
hundred years will suffice to show that Cassell 
cannot, nor Cuthbert Bede, nor Disraeli, nor 
any of their coevals, claim the paternity of this 
species of riddles, Nor was Aldhelm the in- 
ventor: Fortunatus and others had preceded him, 
and some of their ornaments are mentioned by 
Sidonius in the fifth century. (Sid. Ap. lib. ix. 
ep. 14.) Turner tells us that Aldhelm was not 


| the inventor of these “idle | eries of versifica- 


tion,” that others had precede im in this “taste- 
less path: in which,” he adds, “authors endea- 
but by the difficulties which they overcome” 
(Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 364). The historian 


| making these irreverent and injudicious remarks 


must have forgotten, if he ever knew, that the 
learned prelate Dr. Lowth ranked the acrostical 


| or alphabetical commencement of the Hebrew 


lines, or stanzas, as the first of the four principal 
characteristics of Hebrew poetry. The acrostical 
and the enigmatic psalms were so contrived, says 
Ilorne, “to strike the imagination forcibly, and 
yet easy to be understood” (Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Ayre, p. 699). 

In the poetical works of Edgar Allan Poe occur 
a valentine and an senigma of an ingenious acros- 
tical construction. The first letter of the first line 
is taken in connection with the second letter of 
the second line, the third letter of the third line, 


| the fourth of the fourth, and so on to the end, 


and thus the names of the persons to whom they 


| are addressed appear. 


Curnsert Bepe and his co-enigmatist will, I 
opine, thank me for this information, and also for 
directing attention to a higher order of acrostics; 
and it may do some good to remind them that the 
Hebrew psalmist and the Christian monks, in 
speaking to the praise and glory of the’ Creator 
and Redeemer, escape the imputation of being 
“ ingenious triflers.”’ 

Joun Eveene O’CavANnacn. 

Lime Cottage, Walworth Common. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA,. 
“Kine Jonny.” — 
“ Bastard. And to thrill and shake 
Even at the crying of your nation’s crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman.” 
Act V. Se. 2. 
This passage has puzzled many, none (so far as 
I know) having seen that Shakspeare here ana- 
chronises, and makes the Bastard speak of Richard 
and John’s former wars in France in terms drawn 
from the chronicle of the successes of the Black 
Prince and his father. The lines previous to 
those above quoted may well stand for a boastful 
account (and Faulconbridge, being in difficulties, 
is boastful) of the dismay of the French, and de- 
vastation of their country, as set before us in the 
historic and patriotic play of Edward the Third; 
and the lines themselves refer to that account of 
the winning of the battle of Crecy, which, in the 
the same play, is transferred to that of Poictiers. 
Those birds that are there first spoken of as 
“ravens” that, with the accompanying darkness, 
‘dismayed ” the French soldiery, and made them 
“let fall their arms, 
And stand like metamorphosed images, 
Bloodless and pale, still gazing on another,” 


are spoken of thuswise a few lines lower down 
by Artois — 
“ The amazed French 
Are quite distract with gazing on the crows ;” 
and the Prince also says — 
* What need we fight and sweat, and keep a coil, 
When railing crows out-scold our adversaries ? ” 

As evidencing also in some degree the imme- 
diate source of the allusions, I would add that 
“your nation’s crow” seems to have been sug- 
gested by the remembrance of the French king's 
words about a dozen lines below the last quota- 
tion, when, with reference to another part of the 
prophecy, he says — 

“ Myself: 
What with recalling of the prophecy, 
And that our native stones from English arms 
Rebel against us, find myself attainted 
With strong surprise of weak and yielding fear.” 
Act IV. Se. 6. 

Nowhere else in his histories does Shakspeare 
anachronise after this fashion, and hence I believe 
that he here appropriated a remarkable incident 
on which he had formerly written and dilated. 
Indeed, from this and other reasons, I cannot but 
believe that Edward the Third was one of those 
plays which at an early period of his life were 
altered by him; and in relation to his other works, 
he seems to have considered it as a nursery gar- 
den, whence he could transplant and graff such 
seedlings of his genius as first appeared there. 

BriysLey Nicworson. 
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“THE Tempest.” — 
** Botes. ° ° ° ° a plague 
[A ery within —Enter Sebastian, Antonio, and 
Gonzalo. 


| (and then in second column of the page) 

vpon this howling: they are lowder thep the weather. 

It has been generally supposed, I believe, that 
the long dash has been misplaced, and is intended 
as a mark of interruption. But it is never so used 
| throughout the play, and its intent has, I think 
been misunderstood. 
| Sebastian immediately afterwards replies, “A 
pox o’ your throat, you bawling, blasphemous, in- 
charitable dog.” Now it is remarkable that, con- 
trary to this and contrary to the custom of boat- 
swains and sailors, our boatswain has never ‘yet 
brought out a single curse or oath. Hence I 
believe that, as elsewhere, the represents 
words omitted in the printing, or left by the 
author to the gagging of the actor; and that in 
our present instance it represents oaths or curses, 
the introduction of which, according to the statute, 
was illegal. 

There are no less than five omissions so marked 
in Middleton’s A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, and 
in one of them the player is clearly intended to 
supply the year in accordance with that in which 
it was acted. So also in another of Middleton’s 
plays, the month date of a letter is left to be 
varied according to the month of the performance. 
As is well known also, there are other instances 
where an “ &c.” shows passages left to be com- 
| pleted by “ gag.” B. NicHoxson. 











| “ Jurius Casar” (3" S, xi. 124.) — 
“For if thou [ parle] path.”—Act II. Se. 1, 1. 83. 
Since writing my note on this I have come 
across a parallelism in the “Rape of Lucrece,” 
which greatly strengthens my conjecture. In 
stanza 120 we have — 
“ O comfort-killing night, image of hell 








| 
| ee ee 
Vast sin-concealing chaos! nurse of blame! 
Blind muffled bawd! dark harbour for defame! 
Grim cave of death ! WHISPERING CONSPIRATOR 
WITH CLOSE-TONGUED TREASON, and the ravisher.” 
B. Nicnorson. 





“Youne Bones.”—In Ford’s Broken Heart 
I have just happened upon the passage : — 
bal ‘ ; . ° What think you, 
If your fresh lady breed young bones, my Lord ? 
Would not a chopping boy do you good at heart ?” 
Act II. Se. 1. 


The Shakespearian commentators are curiously 
silent on the passage in King Lear (Act IL. Se. 
1, 159) :— 
e ‘ strike her yong bones, 


” 


You taking Ayres with Lamenesse ! 
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In the Philolog. Soc. Trans., 1860-1, this passage 
of King Lear is illustrated by W. C. Jourdain, 
Esq., where he states that “young bones”= 
“infants just born.” It seems to me, from the 
few instances of the use of this term I have met 
with, that “young bones” means rather “infants 
yet unborn.” 

The last edition of Nares does not note the 
expression, nor is it to be found in the ordinary 
Archaic Dictionaries. I know of-no other use of 
it in Shakespeare than in this passage of King 
Lear; though in the old play of King Leir it oc- 
curs twice (according to Mr. Jourdain). The 
Variorum Shakespeare has no explanation of it; 
neither has Collier’s nor the Cambridge. 

Is the expression unusual; or merely a choice 
flower of speech pertaining to Mrs. Gamp, too 
usual to be worth observing ? 

Joun Appis, Jun. 


“ TwetrTa Niet.” — 

“ Clown. .. 0.05% and for turning away, let summer 
bear it.”—Act I, Se. 5, line 19. 

Most ingenious emendations have been proposed 
of “turning away ” in this passage, such as “ turn- 
ing 0’ hay ” and “turning of whey.” Othercritics 
understand the words in their plain sense—viz. 
that in summer a homeless person suffers fewer 
hardships than at other seasons. 

Accordant with the latter view, I subjoin a 
passage from the interlude of Jack Jugler (“* Four 
Old Plays,” Cambridge, U. 8. 1848), p. 44: — 

“T neuer vse to rune awaye in wynter nor in vere, 

But all wayes in suche tyme and season of the yere 

When honye lyeth in the hiues of Bees, 

And all maner frute falleth from the trees— 

As apples, Nuttes, Peres, and plummes also, 

Wherby a boye maye liue a brod a moneth or two.” 
Some demur has been raised against the word 
“free” in the line (Act II. Se. 4, line 45) : — 

“ And the free maids that weave their thread with bones,’ 
An easy emendation would be, “And thrifty 


maids,” if emendation is needed. 
Joun Axpis, Jun. 





AUTOGRAPHS IN BOOKS. 


1. Biblia Sacra, sive Testamentum Vetus, &c., | 


Amst. 1669, 8vo, with the autographs of Pene- 
lope Grenville, 1687-8; George Grenville, 1721; 
and Henry Grenville, 1725. 

2. The Summe and Substance of the Conference 
which it pleased his Majestie to have with the Bishops, 
§e., 1604, 4to. Archbishop Laud’s copy, with his 
autograph. 

3. The Reformed Catholique against the Jesuite, 
§c., written by an inhabitant of Rochill, 1621, 4to, 
8 leaves, with the autograph of Bishop Tanner. 


4. A large Declaration concerning the Troubles 
in Scotland, 1639, folio. On the title-page is: 
“Given me by Mr. Dr. Belkankwell, sad of 
Durham, this 10 of May heere at New Castle on 
the way towardes Barwicke. Anno 1639.—Arun- 
dell and Surrey.” 

5. The Recantation of the Prelate of Canterbury 
‘wae! §c., 1641, 4to, with the autograph of 
Thomas Baker, the Socius Ejectus. 

6. Homer’s Iliad, transl. by G. Chapman. N. 
Butter, n. d. folio. ‘ Ex Libris Alexandri Popei, 
Pret. 3/.”. “T. Warton, ex dono Episc. Gloc. 
[Warburton].” Here it may be observed, that I 
have seen the copy of George Gascoigne’s Works, 
1587, 4to, which was Warburton’s, and which he 
gave to Warton. Ithadthefollowing: “T. War- 
ton, the Gift of the Bishop of Gloucester, 1778.” 

7. Sophocles. Stephanus, 1518, folio. ‘ E Li- 
bris Alexandri Pope.” But he afterwards pre- 
sented it to Wesley, with an inscription, which I 
have mislaid. : 

8. Fairlambe (Peter), The Recantation of a 
Brownist, printed by H. Gosson, 1606, 4to, with 
the autograph of Thomas Tanner. 

9. The Case of the Bankers and their Creditors 
Stated and Explained. By Tho.Turnor. The Third 
Impression. London: Printed in the year 1675. 
8vo. “This For my honoured Friend St Hum- 
om d Brigges, Baronet. From the Author with 

is loue and Seruice.” 

10. James I. {of England}, Workes, 1616, folio, 
with the following autographs on the back of the 
portrait: “1628, pre: 12/vit Herberte ;” “ R. Her- 
bert ;” “George Herberte His Booke.” The copy 
appears to have passed through the hands of Ed- 
ward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and of his brothers 
Richard Herbert and George Herbert, author of 
The Temple. 

11. Allot (R.), England's Parnassus, 1600, 8vo. 
On the fly-leaf occurs an inscription not noticed 
in “N. & Q.” 3° S. i. 82, as follows: “T. War- 
ton, 1763. Olim Gul. Oldys, qui nonnulla hucinde 
ascripsit.” 

12. Mancinus de Quatuor Virtutibus (a Poem in 
Latin and English), apparently from the press of 
W. de Worde, 1518, 4to. On the first leaf of the 
Latin portion, in a copy which was formerly in 
the Bodleian Library, the contemporary pur- 
| chaser has written—“Quod dominus Jo. Hyll, 
prior chanon de Motteley, scripsit et emit hune 
librum recentem, Anno Domini Mmo cccccmo 
| xviij.” W. Carew Hazirirr. 





A PAPER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


| I send a copy of a paper which I found lately 
among a heap of pieces long laid aside and mostly 
| forgotten. I do not know its date; but I have 
| certainly had it in my possession upwards of fifty 
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years. It is written in a slovenly hand, upon old 
paper; and seems to have been intended for 
some periodical essayist, such as the Spectator or 
Rambler. For its quaint humour and originality, 
and as a specimen of the compositions so much 
relished in former times, it can hardly fail to be 
acceptable to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
¥. ©. 3. 
“Tune Amorrnornin CLUB. 
“ * Juvenes senesque, 
Et pueri nasum rhinocerotis habent.’—MARTIAL, 


“ Formed of old men, and youths, and boys, 

Where each his ugly nose enjoys. 

“ Mr. Editor, 

“ Being one of those who walk about the town, 
attracting but little notice themselves, but taking great 
notice of others, it is not unusual with me to meet with 
whimsical adventures and odd rencounters, I fell in 
with one such a few weeks ago; and send you an account 
of it, as likely to amuse your readers. 

“T had rambled and lounged about till rather late one 
evening ; when finding myself a good way from home, 
and feeling hungry, I turned into a respectable inn, and 
ordered supper. The landlord apologised for being unable 
to accommodate me with a private room, as all his smaller 
rooms were occupied ; but promised me every attention, 
if I could put up with a large public room up-stairs, 
which however I should have to myself. As I am usually 
in search of adventures, and can easily take what offers, 
I consented to the proposal, and followed the landlord 
up-stairs to a large handsome room, where I was soon 
served with a good supper, and found myself every way 
comfortable. While supper was preparing, I amused 
myself with looking about the room. It was evidently 
appropriated to meetings of clubs and societies; and at 
one end I found a set of Rules framed and glazed, which 
I thought so original, that I carefully copied them ; and 
they were as follows: — 


“* RuLes 
Of the AMonrnorutn Club, held at this House. 
“1, The members of this Club shall be called 


Amorrnorutys; and shall meet here every Tuesday 
evening at seven o’clock, for the support and patronage 
of odd and ugly noses, 

“*2. Admission shall be by ballot ; and each member 
shall pay an admission fee of five shillings, and also cix- 
pence weekly. 

“*3. The qualification shall be a nose unusually long, 
broad, thick, or distinguished by some strange colour or 
remarkable deformity. 

“* 4. The chairman shall be elected every three years; 
the preference being given to a nose of extraordinary 
ugliness, A 

“*5, Any surplus money at the end of each year shall 
be spent in purchasing snuff, spectacles, and pocket- 
handkerchiefs, for the use of the members. 

“*6. If any member shall be heard to reproach another 
with the ugliness of his nose, or regret that of his own, 
he shall forfeit half-a-crown.’ 


“Appropriate pictures were hung round the room; 
among which I noticed one of a man with an enormous 
nose covered with carbuncles, and beneath it the name 
of Tongilianus, whom Martial describes as being nothing 
but nose. There was a picture of a rhinoceros, and 
another of an elephant’s trunk. There stood near this a 
case containing a dried specimen of a nose said to have 
belonged to the gia..t Goliah. The pasteboard nose of 





Sancho Panza was kept as a curiosity; and in a large 
frame were numerous drawings of the most remarkable 
noses of members of the Club. 

“ Being exceedingly diverted with this singular society, 
I resolved to visit the inn again on a Tuesday evening ; 
and contrive, if possible, to see some of the strange noses, 
and learn something of the proceedings. I went accord- 
ingly soon after; but unfortunately did not arrive till all 
the members were assembled, with closed doors. I could 
not, of course, gain admittance; but curiosity led me to 
hide myself outside, near the door, where I listened at- 
tentively, in hopes of catching some of the conversation. 
It appeared that the chairman was haranguing the Club; 
but I could only catch a few expressions, and occasionally 
a short sentence. He extolled the great advantage of 
long noses, observing that the Romans used them as pegs 
to hang all sorts of things upon, ‘ suspendens omnia naso.’ 
He observed that they esteemed noses so highly, that 
eminent persons were named from them ; thus Ovid was 
called Naso, and Scipio, Nasica. I also understood him 
to say that they accounted it a singular privilege to have 
an ugly nose; for Martial says: ‘ non cuicumque datum est 
habere nasum,’ by which he must have meant a nose out 
of the common. I own that, with all this, I was fairly 
led by the nose, and felt a great longing to belong to this 
Club of Nosologists. But as I felt my own nose, I was 
convinced that it was too well proportioned to afford me 
any hope of admission: so I softly and cautiously with- 
drew, before the members of the Club separated. 

“Tam, Mr. Editor, 
“ Your constant reader, 
“ PHILopHun.” 


THE OtpEst VoLUNTEER.—Every now and then 
there crops up a fresh “ oldest volunteer.” The 
latest of these veterans is now stated to have borne 
arms in 1806, 

I beg leave to “ make a note of it,” that in the 
winter of 1796, when rising twenty, I was en- 
rolled in the Lawyers’ Corps (Dublin), and served 
therein, non sine pulvere, through 1797, 1798, and 
in 1803. But O, how the faces and forms and 
voices of my high-blooded comrades gather round 
me as I write of them, now in dust and silence ! 

Should I ever journey back to England, I shall 
surely ask some volunteer mess to give me a glass 
of wine, therein to drink the health of our dear 
Queen; but especially the Civil Service Corps, 
having held office in the Royal Household under 
four successive sovereigns. 

Epmunp LentHat SwirTr, ° 
A VOLUNTEER OF SEVENTY-ONE YEARS’ 
STANDING. 


“TuRNING THE TaBLEs.”—The following very 
curious notice of this phrase is to be found in 
Evelyn’s Sylva (Hunter's edition), 4to, p. 190, &e. 
I do not remember hearing of such intimation in 
any other author: — 

“The Maple, for the elegancy and fineness of the wood, 
is next to the Citron itself. There are several kinds of 
it, especially the White, which is wonderfully beautiful ; 
this is called the French Maple, and grows in that part 
of Italy that is on the other side of the Po beyond the 
Alps ; the other has a curled grain so curiously maculated 
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it was usually called the Peacock’s tail. The 
Bruscum or Knue, is wonderfully fine, but ‘the Molluscum 
is counted most precious ; both of them knobs or swellings 
out of the tree. . . « The Bruscum is of a blackish 
kind, with which they make tables. (See Pliny). And 
such spotted tables were the famous Tigrine and Panthe- 
rine curiosities. .... Such a table was that of Cicero, 
which cost him ten thousand sesterces; such another 
had Asinius Gallus. That of King Juba was sold for 
fifteen thousand H. S., which, at about three halfpence 
sterling, arrives to a pretty sum; and yet that of the 
Mauritanian Ptolemie was far riche ?, containing four feet 
and a half diameter, three inches thick, which is reported 
to have been sold for its weight in gold: of that value 
they were, and so madly luxurious the age, that when 
the men at any time reproached their wives for their 
wanton expensiveness in pearl and other rich trifles, they 
were wont to retort, and turn the tables upon their hus- 
bands.” 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Neepie’s Err.—“ For it is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye,” &c. (St. Luke, xviii. 
25). In a recent work on the Sahara by Desor, a 
Swiss savant, the author mentions that the in- 
habited places in the desert are fortified, and that 
the gates have several openings —a large one in 
the middle, and small ones on the sides — called 
“ Needles’ Eyes.” Now I think it is very likely 
that gates, similarly constructed, existed in dif- 
ferent parts of the East and in Palestine; and 
that the appellation for the smaller side-openings, 
through which a camel could not pass, may be an 
old one. If this be the case, the correct explana- 
tion of the above verse of Scripture, which has | 
been so often commented on, is obvious. Desor | 
says that, as soon as he saw the smaller openings 
and heard they were called “ Needles’ Eyes,” the 
verse in question, which had always puzzled him 
when a schoolboy, became perfectly intelligible. 

Mary Srmemonps. 


Town ey Visiting Carp.— Among my papers 
I find the following undated extract; whence 
taken, I cannot remember. Should you think it 
worthy a place among your “ minor notes,” per- 
haps some reader of “N. & Q.” will be able to 
say whether any of these artistic and scarce 
visiting cards still exist. 

“ Townley Visiting Card. 

“ Charles Townley, Esq., the collector of the Townley 

Gallery of marbles, was so enamoured with his favorite 


busts of Isis, Pericles, and Homer, the most perfect speci- | 


mens of ancient art, that he employed the hand of Skel- 
ton, Sharpe's favorite pupil, to engrave them upon a 
small plate, which he used as his visiting card. This 
elegant performance, always considered a great rarity, 
was left only at the houses of particular persons, so that 
an impression of it is now greatly coveted by the collec- 
tors of such bijoux.” 
C. L. 


Butse. — Mr. Boswell, the exhibitor of Dr. 


Johnson’s conversation, says (Croker’s edit. iv. 
222, 1831) that he comforts himself with having 


given so much as he had preserved upon each 
occasion, “ whether a bulse or only a few sparks 
of a diamond.” Neither Boswell nor his editor, 
Mr. Croker, nor the great Doctor himself in his 
dictionary, nor his editor, Todd, explain or even 
acknowledge this word. I have met with it in The 
Rolliad (Probationary Odes, No. 18, strophe iii. 
p. 357 of the edition 1795)— 
“ Bulses glittering skim the air ; 
Hands unstretch’d would grasp t <m 
But no diamond they find there,” 

One may from these two passages guess at a 
meaning, which is probably a technical one known 
to dealers in diamonds; but I do not remember 
to have ever heard it in conversation. SoI name 
| it as one which, being found in Boswell’s Johnson 

and The Rolliad, ought surely to have a place in 
an English dictionary. J. 


Op INVENTIONS SUPPOSED To BE MopERN.— 
One of these is the patent German yeast, but I 
find its exact description in the notes to Evelyn’s 
Sylva by Dr. Hunter, written nearly sixty years 
ago :— 

“It is a practice in some parts of the country to dry 
yeast upon cap-paper placed on a wicker-basket in order 
that the ale may filter through. A small portion of this 
dried cake, beaten up with warm water and a little pot- 
ash, makes an extemporaneous ferment for bread.” 

It would be curious to record any old inven- 
| tions now supposed to be modern. Permit me to 
| begin with the anchor generally called Porter's, 
or Trotman’ s, or the folding anchor, which is 
figured in the Aldus Poliphilo (1499, d. v1. recto). 
The breech-loading cannon and fusils at Brussels, 
and the revolverjat Warwick, are also curious ex- 
amples. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner, 


Anoxymovus: GrorcE Suita. — In Lathbury's 
History of the Non-Jurors the following anony- 
mous tracts are attributed to George Smith of 
Burn Hall, near Durham, who published the 
famous edition of Bede, which had been prepared 
for the press, but left in an unfinished state by 
| his father, Dr. John Smith, prebendary of Dur- 

ham : — 

“An Epistolary Dissertation addressed to the Clergy 
of Middlesex, wherein the Doctrine of St. Augustine con- 
cerning the Christian Sacrifice is set in a true light by 
way of a Reply to Dr. Waterland’s late C harge to them. 
By a Divine of the University of Cambridge.” London, 
8vo, 1739. 

“A Brief Historical Account of the Primitive Invoca- 
tion or Prayer for a Blessing on the Elements in confir- 
mation of some things mentioned in the learned Dr. 
Waterland’s Review, &e. ; ; and by way of Supplement to 
it in a Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to which is added a full Confutation of Beza’s Arguments 
| against the Primitive Doctrine of the Eucharist.” 8vo, 
| 1740. 

“Remarks upon the Life of the Most Reverend Dr. 
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John Tillotson, compiled by Thomas Birch, DD.” 8vo, title properly given, if not in the catalogue of the 


London, 1754. 

Smith was a bishop among the Non-jurors, 
having been consecrated by Gandy, Blackburn, and 
Rawlinson in 1728. He died Nov. 4, 1756, and 
was buried at St. Oswald’s, Durham, where there is 
&@ monumental inscription at the east end of the 
south aisle, which is given in the fourth volume 
of Surtees’ history of the county. E. H. A. 


Queries. 


ATTONE oR Atonr. —Afone was formerly spelt 
attone ; and it was often used by old writers dif- 
ferently from the present use of atone. Shakespere 
says :— 

“ He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety.” 

Dryden speaks of “ atoning discord,” or “ atton- 
ing discord,” as he spelt it. Can we rely on the 
generally accepted derivation of atone from at 
one ? 
such passages as above quoted, may we not rather 
derive attone from ad and tonus, “to bring discord 
to a tone?” 
would seem a more natural explanation. C. 

Bayeux Tapestry. —A well-known and inter- 
esting scene in the tapestry is the landing of the 


Bodleian? Will some one kindly supply me 
with the auctioneer’s name, and date of the sale ? 
Ratrn THomas. 
1, Powis Place, W.C, 


CEMENT FOR ORGAN AND PIANoFORTE Krys.— 


| I should be very thankful to be informed of the 


best cement for fixing the ivory keys of organs 
and pianos. What is used for the purpose by 
the makers is, I suppose, a trade secret; but some 
of your readers may, like myself, have had such 
keys come off in damp weather, and I should be 


| glad to know what they found best for fixing 


Taking into account the old spelling and | 


them on again. I have used shellac dissolved in 
alcohol, which answers for a time, but is apt to 
come off again in damp weather. F. C, H. 


Ciss or Srss.—Can you or any of your readers 
tell me the derivation or spelling of this word, as 
used by painters in reference to the non-amalgam 
of colours? If water-colour, for instance, is rub- 
bed over an oily surface, it will not adhere unless 
a certain preparation be used with it, and this 
non-adhesion is called “cissing.” I do not think 


| it can be a corruption of “ cease,” as that is just 


— “to harmonise two dissentients,” | 


Normans. After quitting their ships, they hasten | 
to Hastings, and are represented as seizing various | 


animals, which they proceed to dress forthwith : 
“Hic milites festinaverunt Hastinge ut cibum 
raperentur. Hic coquitur caro.” Between the 


animals and the persons engaged in cooking | 


appears a person mounted, and bearing a spear 


and shield: above is the inscription, “ Hic est | 


Wadard.” A man with a pony is standing by. In 


the copious elucidation of the tapestry, there is 


no allusion to this incident. Is anything known 
of this personage? I should be glad of any in- 
formation about him, or any conjecture as to the 
reason of his being thus introduced. 

F. H. Arnon. 

CataLocvEs.—In the Bodleian Catalogue, 1843, 
is the following title : — 

“Romilly (Sir Samuel), Auction Catalogue of the 
entire and valuable Miscellaneous Library of Sir S. R., 
8vo, London, n. d.” 

I might trespass on the kindness of the learned 
librarian to sopely me privately with such par- 
ticulars as will enable me to find the above, 


J.C 


the reverse of what really happens. 


Estner. —In the Chaldaic Targum to the 
Book of Esther it is mentioned that, among her 
gifts when she found favour with the king, 
were : — 

“ Septem puellas ad ministrandum illi, septem diebus 
hebdomadis — 

xnbin ministrabat primd, prima feria. 


Np on secunda ,, 
NM'3133 ” tertia ,, 
anna * quarta ,, 
Sw “~ quinta ,, 
NMD|NNA ” sexta 4 
amy ~ Sabbath.” 


Can any of your readers explain the meaning of 


| these names? Is XN, in which they all terminate, 


which I cannot do with such meagre information. | 


I wish to make a note of this, as it will doubtless 
conduce to a more liberal scale of title-page in- 
formation ; and because this is not the first time 
I have been baulked by a garbled title in a 
printed catalogue. Where could one expect a 


the usual Chaldaic feminine termination, or does it 
mean “bedchamber”? My own idea is, that as 
they are all mere inventions of the Rabbins, it is 
in vain to look for them in any Lexicon. The 
last evidently means rest; and as she waited, or 
came on duty on the Sabbath, perhaps the other 
names have something to do with daily pecu- 
liarities. Q. E. D. 


Atheneum. 


Heratpic Artist.—The following may interest 
the heraldic readers of “ N. & Q.,” and may elicit 
some information as to the fate of the artist. 
About the year 1834 or ’35, I met at the house of 
a friend in Dublin an artist of uncommon merit 
in heraldry. At the time I was too young and 
too unlettered in that department, but old enough 
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to appreciate a superior work of artistic skill. 
The name of that man was Irwin, and he was a 
native of the town of Wexford; and, as he stated 
himself, was brought up as a shoemaker, and, 
when about thirty-five years of age, he went to 
Dublin and commenced as a herald-painter — a 
profession in which he excelled anyone in the 
city. He not only knew the arms belonging to 
every Irish name, but drew them correctly, with 
mottoes, &c., from memory; and I have never since 
seen anything to equal the beauty of his work. 
Through the influence of my friend, the artist got 
an amount of business that was truly marvellous, 
and he would have soon realised a handsome in- 
dependence, but unfortunately he fell into habits 
of dissipation, lost his patronage, and I know not 
what became of him. mma years afterwards, 
I have frequently seen his works in the houses of 
families in Dublin. Can any Dublin correspon- 
dent tell more about this artist or his works ? 

His works were generally painted on thin 
boards or strong pasteboard, a were the finest 
specimens of art as armorial bearings that I ever 
saw. T. Repmonp. 


Liverpool. 


Hocsrv.—Is Hoched synonymous with Hock 
Tuesday? The word occurs in a record of the 
Husting Court of Oxford, held in the third week 
in January in the 23rd year of Edward I., thus — 

“Gulielmus de Amondesham v. Thomam Loyt de 
placito transgressionis unde lex per Johannem le Crior 
affirmatur. Et Thomas opponit se cum lege sua et habet 
diem usque ad diem Lune proximam post Hocbed.” 


Bos PieEr. 


Icrtanpic Lireratvre.—lI possess the follow- 
ing rare brochures, which were purchased at the 
sale in Edinburgh of the library of the late Dr. 
Irving. They are in black-letter, and were both 
og in small 4to, at Stadholdt, by Henricus 

‘ruse, 1668 : — 

1. “An Account (Saga) of the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Iceland in the time of Olave Tryggvoson, 
King of Norway.” With rare Portrait, pp. 28. 

2. “ Libellus, or Book on Iceland. By Ara, the Holy 
Priest.” Pp. 22. 

There is a copy of the latter in the library of 
the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh ; but it 
is questioned whether there are any other copies 
of either extant. Information on this head re- 
quired. W. HLL. 


Berwick-on-T weed. 


Inpran Brrv “ Hota-iuca-Esta.” —In a MS. 
of the seventeenth century before me, the writer 
speaks of an Indian bird so named, which alights 
before a traveller and apparently invites him to 
catch it; but delights in baffling his efforts, ever 
hopping and flying on before him, and keeping 
just out of his reach, in the most provoking 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


manner. Acosta’s work, the only likely book in 
reach, fails me. Will some one who has Aldro- 
vandus or any of the old naturalists near him 
kindly refer me to some account of this bird ? 
Q. Q. 

ANDREA DI Jor10.—Forty years ago there lived 
at Naples a canon of the church, known to the 
English there as “Canonico Jorio.” He pub- 
lished several works to illustrate the antiquities 
of Pompeii and the vicinity of Naples; among 
others a small pamphlet, to show, by referring to 
the pictures on the walls of Pompeii, how the 
ancient customs of the Roman inhabit&nts of that 
part of Italy had been handed down nearly un- 
changed. I am anxious to get the title of this 
pamphlet. Can any of your correspondents ac- 
quainted with Neapolitan literature furnish it ? 
Signor Jorio was a man of some literary note in 
those days, and being much in the company of 
the English, was said not to be in favour with 
his ecclesiastical superiors. C. T. Ramaee. 


Latin Quotations.— Whence comes this pas- 
sage of bys describing a courtesan’s arts, quoted 
by Dryden in notes to his Annus Mirabilis : — 

“ Hee arte tractabat cupidum virum ut illius animum 
inopia accenderet.” 

And where do these Latin phrases come from ? — 

“ Rete mirabile.” 

“ Omnia sponte sua reddit justissima tellus.” 

CH. 

Oxtp Crock. —I have in my collection a queer 
old clock, with an enormous bell both as to size 
and sound. Upon the exterior of the brass case 
is the following, engraved: “ William Selwood, 
at The Mermaide in Lothbury.” Iam anxious 
to know the date of the clock. Can you, or any 
of your numerous readers, assist me in this mat- 
ter? Was William Selwood a famous mechanic, 
or a nobody in his line ? Sam SrIick. 


Srr Natwanret Ricu.—Was there more than 
one knight of this name between 1620 and 1637 ? 
If there was only one, where did he reside, and 
how was he related to Col. Nathaniel Rich, a 
prominent officer in the Parliamentary Army ? 

I have examined Wright's Essex, vol. ii. 
p- 424; Wotton’s English Baronets (1727), vol. ii. 
pp. 514-15; Wotton’s English Baronetage (1741), 
vol. iii. part m. p. 586; and Burke’s £xrtinct 


Baronetage (1838), p. 441. 


Sir Nathaniel Rich is mentioned by Hume as 
a patriot member of the third Parliament of 


| James I., and a knight by that name represented 


Harwich in the third Parliament of Charles L 
The name is found among the grantees of the 


| Plymouth Company’s patent, Nov. 3, 1620. It 


also occurs frequently in Sainsbury’s Calendar of 
Colonial State Papers. This last person was an 
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associate, in colonial enterprises, of his namesakes 
the Earls of Holland and Warwick, and of Pym, 
Hampden, and other political characters. He 
died between May 16, 1636, and Feb. 9, 1636-7. 
Rey. Thomas Goodwin, the eminent Puritan 
divine, in the dedication of his Retvrne of Prayers 
(London, 1626,) to Sir Nathaniel Rich, states 
that he devoted the first of his labours to the 
service of Rich. I presume he was his chaplain. 
Forster, in his Life of Vane (Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth), quotes this passage from Stafford’s 
Letters, vol, i. p. 463: — 
“T hear that Sir Nathaniel Rich and Mr. Pym have 
done him much hurt in their persuasions that way.” 
Jonn Warp DEAN. 
Boston, U.S, 


SpetmMan’s Neer.—What is “half a Leaguer 
of Spelman’s Neep,” ordered in a list of provi- 
sions for a ship, in Capt. Rogers’s Voyage Round 
the World (p. 398), 1712? 
title-page. THomAs STEWARDSON, JUN. 

Philadelphia. 


Stone In Keystone. —Some years ago part of 
an old building, originally a Lepers’ Hospital, was 
pulled down, and in the keystone of the arch of 
a low doorway was found a white stone. The 
keystone was in two parts, carefully fitted to- 
gether; and a small groove had been chiselled 
out of the middle of each part, forming a hollow 
just large enough to admit the stone, which is the 
size of a large marble and unpolished. I shall be 
glad if any of your correspondents can explain 
this circumstance. 8. L. 


Sunpry Queries.—I have at various times 
made a note of the following points, with a view 
of obtaining information thereon through the 
columns of “*N. & Q.,” and I shall be much 
obliged if you or some of your many readers will 
kindly afford me the desired information : — 

1. Primer.—Should this word be pronounced 
Primer or Primmer, and for what reason, or on 
what authority ? 

2. Prophecy.—Where can I find the best list of 
works on Biblical prophecy, including the many 
ephemeral pamphlets published at different times 
on this subject? Can you recommend a modern 
sober treatise on unfulfilled prophecy ? 

3. MSS. for Printing —What is the best form 
of writing out MSS. for printing ? 

4. Prices. — Where can I find a comparative 
statement of the prices of articles in general use 
at different dates; especially with a view to 
changes in prices during this century ? 

5. Illustrated Bible—About three years since, 
1 think, a Bible with a collection of illustrations 
bound in some eight or twelve folio volumes was 
put up for sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s. It was not 
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sold at the time, I believe. 


In whose possession 
is it now ? i 


W. 


TuHomson’s “ Liperty.”’—In every edition that 
I have seen of this poem, the lines 638-9 (Part v.) 
are printed : — 

“ Lo! swarming southward, on rejoicing suns, 
Gay colonies extend,” &c. 

I cannot make sense out of “suns,” and fancy 
it ought to be “ shores,” or a word of similar mean- 
ing.* Perhaps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 


| may be able to elucidate the subject. 


Rozsert WRIGHT. 
Two-FAceD ork DovsiE Picturrs.— When a 


| boy I once paid a visit to an old gentleman who 
| spent a fortune amongst old curiosity shops. What 


My copy has lost the 








struck me most in his very miscellaneous collec- 
tion was a picture which, as well as I remember, 
had a sort of grille, or lattice, like a Venetian 
blind, before it, through which appeared the face 
of a young and beautiful girl. On looking at the 
picture sideways, the face completely changed, 
passing into that of an old and wrinkled crone. 
I do not in the least remember how this effect 
was produced. In Merian’s Dance of Death, pub- 
lished at Basle in French-German, there is a 
picture of a knight at the end, which, on being 
turned upside down, ingeniously turns into a 
Death’s head. There are many references to pic- 
tures of this kind in old writers—as Burton, 
Cowley, &c. The former, in his preface to the 
Anat, Mel., speaking of the contradictions in the 
character even of great men, says : — 

“ Hannibal, as he had mighty virtues, so had he many 
vices : as Machiavel said of Cosmo de Medici, he had two 
distinct persons in him, I will determine of them all— 
they are like these double or turning pictures: stand 
before which, you see a fair maid on the one side, an ape 
on the other, or an owl.” 

Any information on this subject will oblige 

“ Eart WALDEGRAVE’s Memorrs, From 1754 
To 1758,” 4to, London, 1821.—What is the mean- 
ing of the following mysterious passage at R 51? 
George II. having sent for the Princess of Wales 
to talk to her of her son’s conduct, it is stated 
that, had he found her difficult to manage, he 
might have whispered “a word in her ear which 
would have made her tremble in spite of her 
spotless innocence.” 

2. Did the Duke of Cumberland (brother of 
George II.) leave any natural children ? 

W. A. 


tev. Witttam Waker, M.A.—I want in- 
formation relating to this clergyman. He was 
rector of the parishes of Rumboldswhyke and St. 





[* This is the reading in the edition of Liberty pub- 
lished in 1735, thirteen years before the death of the 
poet.—Ep. ] 
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Pancras, near Chichester, at the early part of the 
present century. Can any of your readers tell 
me about him, his family, and works ? L. P. 


Queries with Answers. 


Bisnors oF WeEsTMINSTER AND Dover.—Mr. 
Froude, in his History of England, mentions a 
Bishop of Westminster and a Bishop of Dover, 
temp. Hen. VIII. In the present day, when the 
increase of the home episcopate is being discussed, 
it would be interesting to have some account of 
these sees. If erected by Act of Parliament, or 
how? Who are the occupants, and when were 
the sees extinguished, and by whom and by what 
authority ? Sara. 

A. & N. Club. 


[ Prior to the dissolution of the monasteries, Henry VIII. 
had resolved to convert some of them into episcopal sees, 
to be endowed with a portion of the lands or ‘revenues 
placed at his disposal. Of the projected sees, West- 
minster was to be one; and on December 17, 1540, the 
abbey church was, by letters patent, constituted a 
cathedral, with a bishop, a dean, twelve prebendaries, 
and other inferior officers. The first and only bishop 
was Thomas Thirlby, then Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
who was consecrated by the Bishop of London, Rochester, 
and Bedford on the 19th of the same month in Henry VILI.’s 
Chapel. The new bishopric, however, was but of short 
duration ; for on the 29th of March, 1550, Bishop Thirlby, 
on his translation to Norwich in that year, was required 
to surrender it to Edward VI. Part of the possessions 
of St. Peter’s Cathedral (the collegiate title of West- 
minster Abbey) were appropriated to the repairs of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, whence arose the proverb of “ robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

The suffragan bishops appointed the Act 
26 Henry VIII. 1534, although consecrated in the same 
manner as other bishops, had a more limited jurisdiction, 
and resembled the Chorepiscopi of the primitive church. 
They were not allowed to perform any duties properly 
episcopal without the consent of the bishop of the city in 
The 
several towns selected for suffragans by the aforesaid 
Act of Henry VIII. were Thetford, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Dover, Guildford, Southampton, Taunton, Shaftesbury, 
Molton, Marlborough, Bedford, Leicester, Gloucester, 
Shrewsbury, Bristol, Penrith, Bridgewater, Nottingham, 
Grantham, Hull, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Pereth, Ber- 
wick, St. Germains in Cornwall, and the Isle of Wight. 
Though there was no distinct revenue provided for these 
rural bishops by the Act of Henry VIII., they possessed 
a handsome maintenance, being commonly dignitaries of 
the church, with well-endowed cures. Thus Dr. Richard 
Rogers, the last suffragan of Dover, was Dean of Canter- 
bury, Master of Eastbridge Hospital, and Rector of Chart 
Magna. The last suffragan (if we except those of the 


by 


whose diocese they were placed and constituted. 


of 





Nonjuring communion) was John Sterne, consecrated 
Bishop of Colchester in 1592. Our correspondent may 
consult Some Account of Suffragan Bishops in England, 
Lond. 1785, 4to, in Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol, vi., and “ N. & Q.” 24 §, ii, 1-3.) 


Litriesvry, co. Essex.—Where can I find the 
best account of this parish, and particularly of 
its church dedicated to the Holy Trinity ? 

J. A. Px. 

[Some brief notices of Littlebury may be found in 
Morant’s Essex, ii. 594, and in White's History of Essex, 
p- 616; but the best account of this parish known to us 
is contained in Wright’s History of Essex, ii. 177-180. 
Henry Winstanley, the architect of the first Eddystone 
light-house, erected a curious house for himself at this 
place. ] 


Ricwarp I.—InGilbert’s Clergyman’s Almanack 
for this year it is stated in a foot-note to the Index 
List of the Kings and Queens of England, that 
Richard I.’s body was buried at Fontevrault, his 
head at Rouen, and his heart at Charron, agree- 
ably to his own directions. Not being able to 
find any notice of this fact in the Histories of 
England (of which I have several), nor the locality 
of such a place as “ Charron” on any of the maps, 
I wrote to Mr. Gilbert on the subject, who re- 
ferred me to the Rev. H. Rhodes, of Abington 
Lodge, Tunbridge Wells, the gentleman who 
edited the Clergyman'’s Almanack for this year. 
From him I received a polite communication stat- 
ing that, from all he could make out, Richard’s 


| body was not decapitated at all, but that his body 


was buried at Fontevrault, and his heart at Rouen. 
As I have a particular reason for wishing to as- 
certain the truth accurately, I shall feel greatly 
obliged to any of your correspondents who can 
throw any light upon the matter, and especially 
who can inform me where “Charron” is; for I 
can find no such place, and half suspect that it 
has been mistaken for “ Chinon.” 
Witwiam Hinpyarp. 
2, Audley End Road, Saffron Walden. 


[ Beneath the walls of the castle of Chalus-Chabrol 
Richard I.——the tamer of the infidel, and hero of the 
crusades,—received his death-wound from the arrow of a 
youth named Bertrand de Guerdon. With his dying 
breath the Coeur de Lion directed that his body should be 
transported to Fontevrault, and there deposited, in token 
of penitence for his past conduct and want of filial affec- 
tion, at the feet of his father Henry II. His brain, his blood, 
and his viscera, he bequeathed to the Poitevins, being, 
as some chroniclers have represented it, the less worthy 
portion of his remains, in remembrance of their treacher- 
ous conduct towards him in times past; and these relics 
appear to have been interred at Charroux (not Charron), 
the first town in Poitou that lay in the course which the 
funeral convoy would probably take, in proceeding to- 
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wards Fontevrault from the Limosin. At the end of | 
the Itinerarium Regis Ricardi in Terram sanctam, written 
by Geoffrey Vinisauf, are some Latin verses, which in 
Gale’s edition are attributed to the author of the Chro- 
nicle. (Hist. Angl, Script. ii, 433.) In a MS. of this 
Itinerary, preserved in the British Museum (Cott. MS. 
Faust. A, vit.), a distich, which occurs among the verses 
printed by Gale, is thus given — 

“Epitaphium ejusdem (Regis Ricardi) ubi viscera ejus 

requiescunt 

Viscera Kareolum,* corpus Fons Ebraldi,t 

Set cor Rothomagus, magne Ricarde, tuum,” 

This inscription is, with some variations, given by 
Brompton, Decem Scriptores, col. 1280; Otterbourne, 
Chron. Regum Angl. i. 73, ed. Hearne; and in Camden’s 
Britannia by Gough, i, 288. It is ake quoted in Petti- 
grew’s Chronic les of ae Tombs, p. 252, with the follow- 
ing translation : 

“ His entrails given to Poictou, 
Lie buried near to Fort Chalus ; 
His body lies entombed below, 
A marble slab at Font-Evraud ; 
And Neustria thou hast thy part, 
The unconquerable hero’s heart,” &c. 

Last of all, in testimony of his special regard, 
bequeathed to the canons of Rouen his heart, 
ing to the Chronicle of Normandy, “en remembrance 
d@amour” 


Richard 
accord- 


“ His herte inuyncible to Roan he sent full mete, 
For their great truth, and stedfast great constaunce.” 
Hardyng, Metrical Chronicle. 
For an interesting description by Albert Way of the 
exbumation of the heart of Richard I. see the Archeolo- 
gia, xxix. 210, where may be found a copy of the inscrip- 
tion identifying it as the heart of Richard, and likewise 
an account of the of a fine portrait-statue 
raised by the men of Rouen to the memory of their be- 
A description of this statue is also given in 
Miss L. S. Costello. It 


discovery 


loved hero. 
The Bocages and the Vines, by 
is gratifying to learn, that not only the statue of the 
Lion, but also those of Henry II., Eleanor of 
his queen, and Isabelle d’Angouléme, widow 
of King John, in the Abbey of Fontevrault, will 
soon probably find a last resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey. It was announced by Lord Stanley in the House 
of Commons on the 7th instant, that the present French 
Emperor, with that courtesy which he has invariably 
shown where this country is concerned, wrote a letter to 
the (Queen offering these statues of the Plantagenets to 
England. | 


Cour de 
Guienne, 
now 


Keys: Taxtaxt, — The House of Keys in the 
Isle of Man forms the lower branch of the legis- 
lature, and is composed of twenty-four members. 
Why are they called “Keys”? What is the 
origin of the term as applied to men? Are there 


* Other readings, Kardolum, Carleolum. 
+ Or, Ebraudi, 


| pleas or the house of taxes. 


| * Is it lawful t 


| nunciation 


any instances of a similar use of the term in other 
countries? The institution is a Scandinavian one, 
and the twenty-four keys were in ancient times 
called “Taxiaxi.” What is this appellation a B= 
rived from, and what does it mean ? ©. Z. 


[ Bishop Wilson, in his concise description of the Isle of 
Man, supposes the name of the twenty-four Keys to be 
derived from their office of unlocking the difficulties of 
the law. But this forced signification has been given up 
by later antiquaries. “The name of the assembly, as 
derived from the Manks language, or from the Scottish 
or Irish Gaelic, distinctly signifies either the of 
The Manx, in writing their 
dialect of the Celtic, give the letters the same power as 
the English do: thus keesh, in Manks signifying ‘ tax,’ 
is pronounced keys, as shown in the Manks version of 
Matthew xxii, 17: * Vel eh lowal keesh y eeck da Cesar ?’ 
© give tribute to Cwsar?’” (Train’s His- 
torical Account of the Isle of Man, 2 vols. 8vo, 1845, vol. ii. 
p. 197.) 

On the derivation and meaning of Taxiari, Mr. Train 
“ From the similarity of sound betwixt the pro- 

of taxiaxi and teagsag, an old Irish word, 
‘elders’ or ‘ sena- 


house 


remarks : 








Dr, 

tors. 
tion of the Manks word taisgi-acci, ‘ 
perty.’ But the Gaelic orthography of tariari is taga-asibh, 
*a selection from the >and hence 
duinne-tagn of the an- 


c ampbell implies that it means 

Another writer supposes taxiaxi to be a corrup- 
a guardian of pro- 
which signifies people, 
many writers infer that, like the 
cient Irish, the persons thus selected were pledges or 
hostages taken both from Man and Out Isles, to 
secure the allegiance of the people, till the dynasty of the 
Conqueror became firmly seated on the throne of the 
kingdom of Man.” rt of 
the Isle of Man, edit. the editor, Rev. . Cum- 
ming, says, “ The éaxiaxi were so called bir from teaga- 

”) 


the 





Again, in Sacheverell’s a 
1859, 


sage, elders, or taicse-aicse, trespass pledges. 


Princess AMELIA.—Princess Amelia, daughter 
of George II., is recorded as dying an old maid; 
but report allude 1s to her having contracted a pri- 
vate marriage with an English peer. Is there 
any information to be obtained respecting her sup- 
posed marriage ? SEBASTIAN. 
notices of thi 
Amelia was 


[Horace Walpole has the following 


court scandal, He tells us that “ Princess 


| well disposed to meddle, but was confined to receiving 


court from the Duke of Newcastle, who pretended to be 
in love with her, and from the Duke of Grafton, in whos« 


connection there was more reality.” (2eminiscences.) 
Again, in his WJemoirs of George the Second, ed. 1822, 
i. 158, we read, “ Grafton thinking to honour Newcastle 


enough by letting him act under him, said at last in 2 
great passion to t’other Duke, ‘ My Lord, sole minister I 
first minister, by G—d, I will 


slay in their credit 


am not capable of being ; 
be.’ The foundation of either’s hop 
with Princess Amelia, who was suspected of having been 
as kind to Grafton’s love as she would have been unkind 
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in yielding to Newcastle’s, who made exceeding bustle 
about her, but was always bad at executing all busi- 


4 
ness.”"} 


Gorpon Famity anp Cran.—The writer will 
be much obliged for the titles of any works or 
MSS. treating of the genealogical and personal 
history of the Gordons. X. C, 


[The following may be consulted: (1.) “The History 
of the Ancient, Noble, and Illustrious Family of Gordon, 
from their First Arrival in Scotland, in Malcolm the 
Third’s Time, to the Year 1690. By William Gordon. 2 
vols. 8vo, 1726.” (2.) “A Concise History of the Ancient 
and Illustrious House of Gorden. By C. A. Gordon, 
Aberdeen, 12mo, 1754. Privately printed.” (3.) “ AGe- 
nealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, from its 
Origin to the Year 1630. Written by Sir Robert Gordon 
of Gordonstone, Bart. With a Continuation to the Year 
1651, Fol. 1813,” (4.) Deuchar’s “ Genealogical Collec- 
tions relative to the Family of Gordon.” (5.) For the 
claim of Sir Charles Gordon to the Earldom of Suther- 
land, see Sessional Papers, Dec. 1767—Jan. 1768. Con- 
sult also “ N. & Q.” 24 §, ii. 344; iii. 118; vii. 418; x. 
90; xii. 308; 3°48, vi. 349; Anderson's Scottish Nation, 
ii. 316-328, and Douglas’s Peerage, by Wood. 

We suspect there is still much to be collected about 
the Lowland branches of this family. The name is 
common among the Yetholm gipsies. Two of these 
being convicted of murder, obtained their pardon through 
the interest of the famous Duchess of Gordon, which 
drew from Lord Braxfield the well-known observation, 
“Tt is hard we cannot get a scoundrel hanged, however 
richly he may deserve it, without some foolish woman 
interfering.” There is a good deal of information as to 
these gipsy Gordons in the notes to Scott’s Guy Man- 
nering, or rather in his Introduction to it, in the later 
editions of his novels. For anecdotes of Jean Gordon, 
the prototype of the character of Meg Merrilees, see 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, i, 54, 161, 618; and 
the Memoir of the late Rev. John Baird, Minister of 
Yetholm, by Wm. Baird, M.D., 8vo, 1862, pp. 20-24. | 


Josrepn Asnpy Firiimynam.—I shall feel very | 
much obliged to any reader of “N. & Q.” who 
will kindly furnish me with any biographical 
particulars respecting the late Mr. John Joseph 
Ashby Fillinham, F.S.A. of Hanover Street, Wal- 
worth, who died May 15,. 1862, aged seventy- 
seven, and whose curious literary and antiquarian 
collections relating to the history, antiquities, 
manners, and customs of London and the suburbs 
were dispersed by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, of 
17, Leicester Square, in August, 1862. I am de- 
sirous of knowing if he was related to the Mr. 
William Fillingham, a portion of whose library, 
consisting of old quarto plays and early English 
poetry, was sold by Messrs. Leigh & S. Sotheby, | 
of 145, Strand, in April, 1805; and whether his 
collections were commenced by his father, as I find 








| considerable property. 


in the catalogue of the sale in 1862: “ Lot 353, 
Bartholomew Fair, MS. Account by Mr. Fillin- 
ham, list of Shows and Stalls in the year 1790 ;” 
and if his extraordinary collections relating to 
Aerostation, Bartholomew Fair, Vauxhall Gardens, 
&c. &c. were formed by himself, or purchases 
made at sales. I should also be glad to know if 
any portraits have been published of the late Mr. 
Fillinham. W. D. 


Kennington, Surrey. 


{John Joseph Ashby Fillinham, late of No, 8, Han- 
over Street, Walworth, was born on May 15, 1785, and 
died on May 15, 1862. He was formerly connected with 
the Surrey Water-works, and retired on a pension. 
His duties whilst engaged in business afforded him many 
facilities for acquiring literary and topographical rarities, 
which were classified by the late Richard Thomson, Esq., 
of the London Institution. Those relating to the metro- 
politan places of amusement, such as Bartholomew Fair, 
Sadler’s Wells, Vauxhall, and Marylebone Gardens, &c., 
were singularly curious, and some of the highest degree of 
rarity. During his life he presented to the British Mu- 
seum his remarkable collection of playing-cards, and to 
the Library of the Corporation of London his omnium 
gatherum relating to the topography and antiquity of the 
famed city, which has since been classified and arranged 
in thirteen volumes by Mr. W. H. Overall, the librarian. 
Emma Lyon, of Merton, spinster, and George Lyon, of 
No. 3, Spencer Street, Church Road, Battersea, his natural 
and lawful cousins, administered to his effects. 

It does not appear that there was any relationship be- 
tween the above and that valuable and intelligent young 
man, William Fillingham, Esq. of the Inner Temple, who 
died in India in 1807, whither he had gone endeavouring to 
flv from family uneasiness, occasioned however by no mis- 
conduct of his own. What renders his fate stiél more to 
be lamented was, the decease of his father a few months 
previous to his own, by which he would have inherited 
The friends of literature then had 
to mourn the loss of one of their best associates and their 
warmest admirers. Had he lived, in all probability the 
world might have been benefited by his researches in the 
Eastern part of the globe, few persons being more able to 
undertake with spirit and judgment, or to execute with 
taste and fidelity, such a task, Previous to his leaving 
England he formed and printed an Index to Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, which was afterwards pub- 
lished by Lackington and Allen. Mr. Fillingham’s 
select library, consisting of Old Quarto Plays, Early 
English Poetry, and Scarce Tracts, was dispersed by 
Leigh & Sotheby in April, 1805, before his departure for 
India, | 
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LORD DREGHORN. 
(3"* S. x. 503.) 


Permit me to correct J. O. in his designation of 
this learned judge, who was a Lord of Session, | 
and took, as is the custom in Scotland, the title 
of Dreghorn — an estate of that name which, 
at the commencement of the last century, be- | 
longed to a family of the name of Pitcairn. From 
the “Historical Account of the Senators of the 
College,” he does not appear ever to have been a 
“ Justiciary Judge.” He was ason of Colin Mac- 
laurin, a celebrated mathematician and Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh ; 
and, after a very successful practice at the Scotish 
bar, was raised to the bench on January 17, 1788. 
He died at Edinburgh, December 24, 1796. Tis 
son Colin was a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, but, from the uncertain state of his health, 
was unable to practise. He was a very well | 
informed gentleman, had received a good educa- 
tion, and was, like his father, a votary of the 
Muses. He died some years since. He had at 
least one unmarried sister, a lady of eccentric 
habits, who, I believe, did not long survive her 
brother. The estate of Dreghorn was sold, and 
became the property of Alexander Trotter, Esq., 
who derived a temporary notoriety from his con- 
nection with the injudicious impeachment of the 
first Lord Viscount Melville—a nobleman who 
benefited Scotland much more than any previous 
or subsequent minister having the patronage of 
that portion of the United Kingdom. 

Lord Dreghorn was undoubtedly the author of 
the Keekiad—a mock-heroic poem founded on 
fact, the hero of which was a respectable tailor in 
Edinburgh of the name of Jollie. The plot, of 
necessity, limited the circulation to a few copies 
privately printed. 

The Keekiad was reprinted in 1824, in 8vo, 
by David Webster—a remarkable character, who 
kept an old book-shop in Edinburgh, and was 
greatly patronised by the late Archibald Con- 
stable, Principal Lee, and Sir Walter Scott, who 
acquired through him many of the curious works 
that enriched their libraries. This reprint is now 
as rare as the original small 4to. 

Lord Dreghorn published anonymously, in 1759, 
Observations on some Points of Law, with a System 
of the Judicial Law of Moses.* 

The Philosopher's Opera consists of twenty-three | 
pages. It possesses much wit, and satirizes both 
the Homes; that is to say, David Hume or Home, 
the philosopher and historian, who in the list of 
the dramatis persone is designated Mr. Genius, 





* Historical account by Haig and Brunton, Edinburgh, 
1832, 8vo, p. 538. 


and John Home (the author of Douglas) as 
Jacky. Satan is the hero, and the particular 
friend of the philosopher as well as the great 
= of the P aaat author. He is assisted by 
ulphureo and Apollyon, two imps of Pande- 
monium. “ Mrs. Sarah Presbytery, relict of Mr. 
John Calvin,” is the heroine; and, ultimately, 
gives her hand to Mr. Genius, who thereupon 
swears “never more to write essays, discourses, 
histories, or dissertations, but to make” her “en- 
tertainment, the whole study of my life.” 
Sulphureo’s description of Edinburgh in 1757 
is given in a ballad to be sung to the tune of “On 
ev'ry hill, in ev’ry grove,” and is as follows : — 


“ In ev’ry street, in ev’ry lane, 
In ev'ry narrow slippery close, 
Nothing but filth is to be seen : 
In all of them I stop’d my nose, 
And ev’ry thing about it shows 
It is a spacious little-house. 
“ Tis not the clouds of smoke alone 
Which mount, when cookmaids dinner dress, 
But ’tis the manners of the town, 
Which must oblige you to confess 
(Forgiving your Sulphureo’s mirth) 
Auld Reeky is a hell on earth.” 


The Scotch judges of the last century were 
usually of that class of men so admirably por- 
trayed in Guy Mannering, where Sir Walter Scott 
introduces to his readers Andrew Crosbie, Esq., 
under the pseudonym of Counsellor Pleydell. 
The barristers of that period were uniformly ex- 
cellent scholars and gentlemen of cultivated 
minds, albeit not free from those irregularities 
which were the fault of their time. As lawyers 
they have never been excelled, as the still existing 
printed arguments under their hand sufficiently 
instruct. Oral pleadings, borrowed from the 
South, have now superseded written ones, to the 
material detriment of the law of Scotland; for, 


| by some strange fancy, printed and precise rea- 


soning has been discarded for oral and desultory 
declamation. Many of the papers written by 
Maclaurin before his elevation are preserved in 
the library of the Faculty of Advocates, and 
sufficiently attest his legal qualifications. When 
his friend Robert Cullen (afterwards Lord Cul- 
len) received a presentation copy of the Keekiad, 
he wrote upon it an epigram of a somewhat pun- 
gent description : — 
“ While old Maclaurin viewed the stars, 
And great renown he had, 
The young Maclaurin * * * * * * 
And wrote the Aeekiad.” 


The reader may fill up the hiatus according to 


| his fancy; but the cotemporary authority of 


Cullen is direct evidence of Maclaurin’s author- 
ship. . M. 
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PUNNING MOTTOES. 
(3"4 S, xi. 32, 145.) 

I venture to offer a contribution to your cor- 
respondents’ lists of punning mottoes, the majority 
of which are to be found among those assumed by 
the baronets and knights of the United Kingdom. 
That of Sir E. Poore, of Rushall, Wilts, is, 
“Pauper, non in spe”; Sir D. Cooper (Sydney), 
“Couper fait grandir”; Sir W. Grace, of Grace 
Castle, “En grace affie”; “ Concordant nomine 
facta”; Sir F. Vincent, of Debden Hall, “ Vin- 
centi dabitur”; Sir M. Cave, of Stanton, “Gar- 
dez”’; Sir J. K. James, of Dublin (crest motto), 
“A Jamais;” Sir W. James, of Langley Hall, 
“ J’'aime a jamais”; Sir H. W. Wake, of Courteen- 
hall, “ Vigila et ora;” Sir C. Isham, of Lamport 
(crest motto), “Ostendo, non ostendo”’—I show, 
I sham not; Sir Vere E. de Vere, of Curragh, 
“Vero nil verius”; the Hon. and Rev. Sir J. 
Dymoke, of Scrivelsby Court, “ Pro rege dimico” ; 
Sir J. Wright, of Georgia, “ Mens sibi conscia 
recti” ; Sir E. Synge, of Lislee Court, “ Coelestia 


canimus”; Sir W. Palmer, of Kenure Park, | 


“ Sic bene merenti palma”; Sir D. V. Roche, of 
Carass, “ Dieu est ma roche ”; Sir J. H. Preston, 
of Beeston St. Lawrence, “ Pristinum spero lu- 
men”; Sir A. C. Weldon, of Queen’s County, 
“ Bene factum.” 

To the above may be added perhaps the fol- 
lowing: That of Sir R. H. Bateson, whose heraldic 
charges are bats’ wings, is, “ Nocte volamus”; 


Sir N. M. Lockart, “Corda serata pando” —lI | 


open locked hearts; Sir John Forrest, “ Vivunt 
dum virent”; Sir John Pole, of Shute House, 
Devon, “ Pollet virtus”; Sir A. Y. Spearman, of 
Hanwell, “ Dum spiro spero”; Sir T. A. Con- 
stable, “ Semper paratus.” 

Peerage puns are in a dignified minority: D. 
of Devonshire (Cavendish), “ Cavendo tutus”; 
Baron Lyons, “ Noli irritare leones”; D. of 
Buckingham (Temple), “Templa quam dilecta” ; 
Ei. of Ellenborough (Law), “ Compositum jus 
fasque animi”’ ; B. Monteagle, “ Alte fert aquila ;” 
E. of Enniskillen (Cole), “Deum cole,” &c.; 
E. of Abergavenny (Nevill), “ Ne vile velis” ; 
5. Ashburton (Baring), “ Virtus in Arduis.” 

F. Partixrortt. 


From a collection of 
few of the best, which 
in “ N. & Q.”: —_ 

Earl of Abergavenny (Neville), “ Ne vile velis ” ; 
Duke of Buckingham (Temple), “Templa quam 
dilecta!’’ Earl Manvers (Pierrepont), ‘Pie re- 
pone te”; Earl of Enniskillen (Cole), “ Deum cole, 
regem serva’”’; Viscount Maynard, “ Manus justa 
nardus”; Heron, “ Ardua petit ardea”; Synge, 


pate mottoes I select a 
1ave not already appeared 


“Coelestia canimus” ; Wood, “Tutus in undis” ; 


another family of the same name, “ Deus robur | 


;meum”; Dymoke, the hereditary Champion, 


“Pro rege dimico;” Wake, “Vigile et ora” ; 
Foote, “ Pedetentim”; Wise, “Sapere aude”; 
Vincent, “ Vincenti dabitur”; Vowe, “ Vows 
should be respected”; “ Doughty, “Palma non 
sine pulvere”’; Pares, “ Pares cum paribus” ; 
Were, “Fuimus;” Burrell, “ Adhzreo,” (the 
crest is an arm armed, holding a bunch of burr- 
dock); Perceval, “ Per se valens”; Trotter, 
“ Festina lente”; Holme, “Holme semper viret ”; 
Swettenham, “Ex sudore vultus” (the arms are, 
on a bend, three spades); Roche, “ Mon Dieu est 
ma roche”; Nicolas, “vx Aads’’; Meadows, “ Mea 
dos virtus”; Hunter, “Cursum perficio” ; Lord 
Hawke, “Strike” ; Ruggles-Brise, “Struggle ” ; 
Grace, “ Concordant nomine facta,” and “ En grace 
affie”; James, “Jaime & jamais”; Homan, 
* Homo sum.” i. P. D. 


A Herefordshire family named Weare have for 
their motto: “Sumus ubi fuimus”—“ We are 
where we were.” 

A family in the West of England, of lately ac- 
quired wealth, named Tucker, assumed the motto 
“Nil desperandum Teucro duce.” SAFA. 

Army and Navy Club, 


The following is too good to be lost in the semi- 
obscurity of a West-Highland newspaper. The 
Argyllshire Herald for March 2, 1867, gives an 
account of a sotrée and ball given by the Artillery 
Volunteers at the New Town Hall, Campbelton. 
Colonel Stewart made an excellent speech, in 
which he gave some amusing reminiscences of the 
Campbelton of his youth : — 

“IT remember,” he said, “ when the late Bailie Mackay 
built a very large house in this same street. ‘The bailie, 
worthy man, placed his crest and motto conspicuously in 
front. This attracted the notice of an old man passing, 
who halted, and, deliberately spelling out the motto, 
manu forte, exclaimed, ‘A man o’ forty! Gude forgie 
him! I ken’d him saxty years ago!’” 

Curnmpert Bepe. 


TACAMAHAC., 
xi. 194.) 


Tacamahac was not known to Dioscorides or 
the ancient physicians, and appears to have been 
originally imported into Europe from North Ame- 
rica by the Spaniards, who learned its use from 
the Indians. It is described by Monardes in 
part ix. lib. iv. c. ix. of his work on the substances 
obtained from the West Indies which serve for 
use in medicine, written about the middle of the 
sixteenth century; and in Schrider’s Pharmaco- 
peia, 1672, p. 743, there is a full account of it :— 

“ Resina est, ex iis, qui ex nova Hispania non ita pri- 
dem adferri ceperunt. Colligitur ex vulnerata arbore 


(3% S. 
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instar populi procera, &c. . Usus precipue ex- 
ternus est .... adeo celebris est apud Indos ut ad qua- 
lemeunque dolorem adhibeatur, nec aliud remedium 
norint, modo non adsint inflammationes admodum ca- 
lide.” 

In James’s New English Dispensatory, 1747, 
p. 334, we find it described as having “a very 
agreeable smell, resembling lavender and angelica 
...... It resolves tumors,” &c. In Quincy’s 
Compiete English Dispensatory, 1782, p. 124, be- 
sides the ordinary uses, it is said to be “good for 
hysterical fits in women, when applied to the 
belly in the form of a plaster.” It is spoken 
highly of also in Duncan's Edinburgh New Dis- 
pensatory, 1804, pp. 365, 371. For all this, how- 
ever, it was omitted in the Dispensatory of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 1751, and in the 
London Pharmacopeia of 1809; and neither Dr. 
A. T. Thomson nor Pereira refer to it in their 
works. It is difficult to say positively from what 
tree the balsam was originally obtained, because 
within a few years of its introduction to general 
use it appears to have been derived from various 
sources, and because various perfectly distinct sub- 
stances were called by this same name. D. S. L. 
will find information on this head in the botanical 
manuals of Henfrey and Balfour, and in Redwood’s 
edition of Gray’s Supplement to the Pharmacopwia; 
but, on the whole, the Populus balsamifera answers 
best to the old descriptions, though the Populus 
nigra, being always close at hand, was no doubt 
often substituted. Our forefathers used to believe 
in salves and balsams to a degree which we can 
now scarcely realise ; and Salmon (1676) in his 
comment on Zwelfer’s Vulnerary Balsam, in com- 
position very similar to the Balsam of Tacamahac, 
says, “It is a most excellent thing in all wounds, 
new or old, although among the nerves, tendons, 
and muscles.” Itsexcellence consisted not in any 
inherent healing virtue, but in its mechanical 
power of excluding air and dirt, and thus allowing 
the wound to heal itself. 

James Fowter, F.S.A,. 


Wakefield. 


The proper name for this tree is Populus can- 
dicans or Balsam poplar. It was common in all 
shrubberies when I was a boy, throwing out in 
early spring the most delicious balsamic odours 
from the gum coating of the leaf-buds. We used 
it as a sovereign remedy for cuts. Like all the 
old real ornaments of our shrubberies and gardens, 
it seems now entirely banished; I have not seen 
one for years. Few of the bursting delights of 
spring were more gladdening than the rich arome- 
tic fragrance with which it filled the air around. 

Pr0Oous. 





[We have to thank many other correspondents for re- 
plies to this query. ] 














SCOTCH RECORDS. 
(3 S, xi. 212.) 


On an address from the House of Commons, 
presented to George III. praying for a publication 
of Scotch records, and concluding — 

“ We beg further to assure your Majesty that whatever 

extraordinary expenses may be incurred by the directions 
which your Majesty in your great wisdom shall think fit 
to give on this occasion, shall be cheerfully provided for 
and made good by your faithful Commons,” 
a Royal Commission was issued on May 23, 1806. 
Under the authority of this Commission and the 
able superintendence of the late Thomas Thomson, 
Esq., Deputy Clerk Register, there appeared ten 
volumes of the Acts of Parliament, commencing 
with vol. ii., one volume of the Register of the 
Great Seal, ending at the commencement of the 
reign of James I., and three volumes of the /n- 
questiones, bringing them down to the date of the 
Union. These were completed and published 
about the year 1816. Nothing further was done 
till 1839, when there appeared two volumes—Ist, 
the Acts of the Lords Auditors, and, 2nd, those 
of the Lords of Council in Civil Causes, both 
terminating at the close of the fifteenth century. 
Lastly, there was published, in 1844, the long 
wished-for first volume of the Acts of Parliament, 
under the able editorship of Cosmo Innes, Esq. ; 
and from that year till very recently nothing 
more has been done to reproduce the Scotch 
records except by private enterprise; the simple 
reason being that the House of Commons did not 
vote the necessary funds. 

Since (thanks to the present energetic Master 
of the Rolls) an annual sum has been voted in 
supply towards the publication of the English 
records, a similar application has been made from 
Scotland, and a vote for 500/. per annum now ap- 
pears in the Estimates for the publication of the 
archives of that kingdom; and this sum is being 
judiciously expended under the superintendence of 
Sir W. Gibson Craig, the present Lord Register. 

The records in the Register Office in Edinburgh 
have been most carefully indexed, whereby their 
consultation has become a very easy matter. 

It is, however, difficult for a Scotch lawyer to 
understand what F. means by wills recorded in 
the Sheriff Court Books. A will or testament by 
itself could only be recorded in the Register of 

vobative Writs, for preservation. Can he be 
thinking of a confirmation (letters of administra- 
tion is the equivalent English term) led before 
the commissary of the district —an office which 


| has now become consolidated with that of sheriff? 


In that case, where a will existed, a copy of it 
would be enrolled in the proceedings. 

As, however, a will in Scotland can only convey 
personal property, I would ask if the publication 
of these records would be worth the expense ? 
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To say nothing of the fact that the wills without 
the accompanying documents would be of com- 
paratively little value, and still more of the fact 
that, even after confirmation of the executors, a 
will may be set aside by the operation of the well- 
known maxim of law, si sine liberis decesserit, 
which in Scotland extends to other cases than 
that of a posthumous child. 
Gerorer Vere Irvine. 





Much valuable and highly important informa- 
tion respecting the state, progress, and present 
condition of the “Public Records of Scotland ” 
will be found in the “Annual Reports of the 
Deputy Clerk Register of Scotland,” which were 
drawn up and issued from the year 1807 to that 
of 1864 inclusive by Thomas Thomson and Wil- 
liam Pitt Dundas. Upon examination of these, 
I think that your correspondent F. will discover 
all that he is in quest of. T. G.S. 


Earty Enetisn Text Socrery (3 S. xi. 
232.)—As being one who, without the faintest 
prospect of any reward but the goodwill of 
readers, devote more than half my time to en- 
deavouring to prove that the books published by 
this Society can rival any ever foveal to accuracy 
and value, may I be allowed a few words? I 
hope that none will be induced to punish all the 
other editors because one of the number may have 
used an indiscreet phrase in a preface; and the | 
more so, as this does not really detract from the 
value of the text itself, or make it less trust- 
worthy. It is always most discouraging to find 
that any cease to subscribe, and very few have 
ever done so; indeed, the number of subscribers 
in 1866 was about treble of that in 1864. But it 
is very small still in comparison with what it 
soon would be, if the general accuracy of the 
texts were carefully examined into, and their im- 

rtance well considered., I would refer all who 
have any doubts to a recent article in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; or better still, and fairer, let every 
one who has any regard for England and its 
wondrous language test and try any one text for 
himself. Watrer W. SKeat. 

Cambridge. 





Tue Jews (3% S, xi. 235,)— 

“14% December, 1655. Now were the Jews admitted.” 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, i. 297. 

It was either December 14 or 18, 1655, that 
the last conference was held between Cromwell 
and his great law officers and certain divines, 
among whom were Owen, Manton, and numerous 
others, to whom Hugh Peters is to be added, re- 
lating to the admission of the Jews. Cromwell 


heard all that was said, but expressed himself 


very guardedly. The meeting, which had been ad- 
journed three times, now ended, no decision being 
announced, but Cromwell took the papers away 
with him, and after that it should seem the Jews 
were quietly let in. 

There are two or three articles in Sir Henry 
Ellis’s Catalogue of the British Museum Library, 
under the head of “ Judwi,” which may be worth 
referring to—namely : — 

“ The Petition of the Jews for the Repeal of the Act 
for their Banishment out of England.” 4to, Lond. 1649, 

“Proclamation of the Return of the Jews, and of the 
Building of the Temple.” Fol. Lond. 1650. 

“ Answer to the Objections to the coming of the Jews 
in this Commonwealth.” 4to, Lond. 1656. 

The details of the conferences, through their 
adjournments to the time I have spoken of, will 
be found in the newspapers of the oy especially 
in the Mercurius Publicus, which was at that time 
Cromwell’s authentic organ. 

The republication of the details of Cromwell’s 
conference I am sure would be read with in- 
terest. I. E. 


Dean Milman, in his History of the Jews, states 
that in 1655 Manasseh Ben Israel presented a 
petition to the Protector for the readmission of 
his countrymen to the realm, and issued also an 
address to the Commonwealth of England. That 
Cromwell in consequence summoned an assembly 
of lawyers, citizens, and divines to consider the 
question; that the lawyers agreed on the legality ; 
that the citizens were divided; but that the con- 
test among the divines was so long and inconclu- 
sive that the Protector adjourned the decision, 
and that nothing was settled during his life. That 
the necessities of Charles Il. and his courtiers 
made the Jews convenient, who, without any spe- 
cial permission, stole insensibly into the kingdom. 
(History of the Jews, iii, 378, 379, ed. 1829.) 
The inconclusive resolutions of the divines may be 
seen in Collier's Ecclesiastical History, viii. 380, 
ed. 1852. H. P. D. 

PINKERTON CORRESPONDENCE: THE Two Ro- 
BERTSONS (3° §, x. 387, 496; xi. 80, 165, 240.) — 
I regret that your correspondent J. M. appears 


| not to have seen my late communications (xi. 


165) before he wrote that of his (xi. 240), because 
he would then have discovered that I allowed that 
he was correct as to which of the George Robert- 
sons had been the correspondent of Pinkerton. 
But J. M. appears still to doubt as to the 
“ Ayrshire George Robertson” having written on 
the “ Agriculture of Kincardine,” remarking, “ If 
he really did so,” and that “This work I never 
saw.” Now, in vindication of myself, I may be 
allowed to explain that copies of such a work, as 
published in 1808, are to be found both in the 
“ Advocates’ and Signet Libraries” here in this 
city. Moreover, such is enumerated in the List 
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of his works which is prefixed to the first volume 
of the History of the Ayrshire Families, as issued 
in 1823. In Scotland there is “Kincardine in 
Monteith” (Perthshire), and “ Kincardine, or 
the Mearns.” The “Ayrshire George” left the 


Mearns “in 1811, on his appointment to the | 


arduous situation of factor, or land-steward, to 
the Right Hon. Hugh, twelfth Earl of Eglinton, 
over his extensive estates in Ayrshire, &c.” 

T. G.S. 
Edinburgh. 


Catnoric Perropicats (3"™ §S, xi. 2, 29, 154.) 
I must own that my principal object in com- 
piling the list under the above title was, to pre- 
serve some records of the older periodicals now 
fast going into oblivion. Thus I may not have 
been so careful in recording more recent ones as 
seems to have been expected. I think, however, 
that Mr. O’CavanacH hardly does me justice ; 
for some credit is perhaps due to a record of many 
old periodicals, which few even had ever heard of. 
He must excuse me for omitting the Catholic 
Pulpit, which being exclusively a series of sermons 
coming out in numbers, did not come under the 
class of publications contemplated. I willingly 
here testify, however, to its excellence. The Rev. 
Ignatius Collingridge arranged and edited the 
sermons, and was the author of some of them. 
Others were the compositions of other divines of 
Lisbon College, principally the Rev. Messrs. Ilsley, 
Rd. North, and C. Le Clerc. He will see that 
I have since supplied several periodicals before 
omitted, some of them, too, overlooked by him- 
self. 

My information respecting the Universal News 
was supplied from head-quarters. It was suf- 
ficient for my purpose, as I never contemplated 
fatiguing the public with such ins and outs as are 
detailed by Mr. O’Cavanacu. It should be re- 
memMred that the utmost I hoped for was, that 
my list might be “ found generally correct ’’; 
and though I am called to account by the above 
gentleman for some omissions, I have been com- 
plimented from other quarters as the only person 
who could have done what has been achieved. 

F. C. H. 

Sr. Barse (3 S. xi. 158.)—A correspondent, 
A. A., inquires whether the representation of St. 
Barbara (why should we call her by the French 
name Barbe?) holding a chalice surmounted by 
the Sacred Host, is a genuine legend ; and if so, 
whether it is modern, or based on one of older 
date. He is evidently not aware that this is a 
mode of representing the saint frequently met 
with. Several examples are given in the Emblems 
of Saints, It is founded on what we read in the 
oldest accounts of St. Barbara, and therefore 
nothing modern. It is recorded in the most 


ancient legends of the saint, that just before she 


| finished her martyrdom by being beheaded, she 
made an earnest prayer to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that all who should honour her martyrdom and 
invoke her, might not die without receiving his 
sacred body and blood, and obtaining pardon of 
their sins and eternal life. On this account St. 
Barbara is invoked for the grace of a happy death, 
fortified by the holy Sacraments; and often re- 
presented bearing a chalice, surmounted by the 
Sacred Host. F. C. I 


Woopwarp’s “ Eccentric Excurstons” (3'4 
S. xi. 117.)—This book is very rare. My copy is 
a 4to, published by Allen & West, 1796. The 
plates are inscribed “ Woodward, del.,” “ Cruik- 
shanks, scul.” Now this is seventy-one years 
Could the engraver be the world-renowned 


ago. 
George Cruikshank? If so, the fact is indeed 
worth recording. A.A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


“ ura Lara” (3S. xi. 213.)—Your cor- 
respondent Henry Moopy might have spared 
himself his long and fruitless search in the British 
Museum. The article in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine is not from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, but 
of a still older antiquary—Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, 
of Monkbarns. Mr. Moopy will find full par- 
ticulars in a not very rare work, The Antiguary, 
chap. xiv. Pp. E. N. 

Dante Query (3 8, xi. 185.)—In reply to 
Mr. Bovcursr, I beg to say that Ido not know 
of a better Italian and English Dictionary than 
that by Comelati and Davenport (1854). It is 
based on the tenth edition of Baretti’s Dictionary, 
a work of long-established reputation. I may be 
allowed to express my gratification at the cor- 
roboration of my views (as to the strange error in 
Cary’s translation) afforded by the other transla- 
tions of the passage referred to now brought 
forward by Mr. Bovucnter. M. H. R. 


Sm Ricwarp Purirs: “A MILLION OF 
Facts ” (3" §,. viii. 444.)—I do not think that 
Sir R. means in this quotation that he was the 
author of the works in question, but simply that 
they were produced under his auspices,—that he 
suggested them, and when written, published 
them. If one of your readers would investigate 
the matter, I think it would be a great literary 
service. The names of the Rey. Dr. Blair and 
the Rey. J. Goldsmith, so seriously occupying an 
allotted space in Allibone, surely cannot be pseu- 
donyms. Are either of their deaths recorded 
anywhere? The title, 4 Million of Facts, is a 
complete misnomer. There are only 110,000 lines 
in the whole book. Rap THomas. 

Suetrey’s “ Aponats ” (3° 8, x. 494; xi. 45.) 
I have always been in the habit of thinking that 
“the Pythian of the age ” represented Lord Byron 
in his character of Quarterly-phontes ; but so also 
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| 
I have deemed him to be “the Pilgrim of Eter- 


nity,” the first of the “ mountain Shepherds,” 
Moore being the second, and Shelley himself the 


third. There would be surely no fitness in speak- | 
ing of “the lightnings of his song” in reference to | 


Wordsworth. C. W. B. 
(JUOTATION WANTED (3" 8, xi. 216.) —1. “ Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima.” This phrase is in the 
Resolves by Owen Feltham on his eulogy “Of 
Women,” in which it is introduced I think thus: 
“ Optima corrupta won It is well-nigh fifty 
years since I lent the work, which has forgotten 
to come back, and I am now well-nigh eighty. 
5. 
Stratford, Essex. 
[ We congratulate our octogenarian contributor on his 
excellent memory, for the quotation certainly occurs, as 


given by him, in Feltham's Resolves, art. “Of Women.” 
ED.) 


Satmacunpr (38™ §. x. 259, 320; xi. 242.)— 
Perhaps some of your readers would like to have 
my worthy landlady, Mistress Meg Dods’, receipt 
for this savoury dish : — 


“ Wash and cut open at the breast two large Dutch, or 
Lochfine pickled herrings ; take the meat from the bones 
without breaking the skin, and keep on the head, tail, 
fins, &c. Mince the fish with the breast of a cold roast 
chicken skinned, a couple of hard-boiled eggs, an onion, 
a boned anchovy, and a little grated ham or tongue. 
Season with salad oil, vinegar, cayenne, and salt, and fill 
up the herring skins so that they look plump and well 
shaped. Garnish with scraped horse-radish, and serve 
mustard with the dish. Obs, An ornamental Salma- 
gundi was another of the frippery dishes of former times. 
This edifice was raised on a china bowl reversed, and 
placed in the middle of a dish crowned with what, 
by the courtesy of the kitchen, was called a pine apple 
made of fresh butter. Around were laid stratum above 
stratum, chopped eggs, minced herring and veal, rasped 
meat, and minced parsley. The whole surmounted by a 
triumphal arch of herring-bones, and adorned with a 
garnishing of barberries and samphires.” 

Harry JExyt. 

The Cleikum Inn, St. Ronans. 


TRANSLATIONS AND Tapestry (3S, ix. 120, 
145,)—“ Either he [Hayward] means to censure 
his eulogist—which is scarcely credible—or the 
simile is of earlier date,” says Mr. Botton Cor- 
NEY (34 S. ix. 146). He is quite correct. The 
following somewhat explains Hayward’s mean- 
ing : — 

“Though, by-the-way, sir, I think this kind of version 
from one language to another, except it be from the 


piece of Flemish tapestry on the wrong side, where. | 


though the figures are distinguishable, yet there are so 


many ends and threads, that the beauty and exactness of | 


the work is obscured, and not so advantageously dis- 
cerned as on the right side of the hangings.” — Don 
Quizote, part u. chap. Lxii. 

But did the author of Don Quirote write “ more 
guessingly perhaps than knowingly” ¢ 


[3rd S. XI. Marcu 30, °67. 





If any particular use of this simile be wanted, 
see Popular English Specimens of Greek Dramatic 
Poets (A8schylus), London, Murray, 1831, p. 11. 

W. C. B. 

Peers’ Resrpences rn 1689 (3"¢ S. xi. 224.) 
Your correspondent Sic TRANSIT says he can only 
find, “in looking over the list of peers’ residences 
in 1689, three” (though he mentions four) “ which 
are now inhabited by the descendants of tie 
occupiers there named.” Amongst them, “ Duke 
of Devonshire, Devonshire House and Somerset 
House, olim, now Northumberland House, vid 
Smithson.” 

This is all inaccurate. 

In 1689, Berkeley House, the residence of Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, stood on the site of Devon- 
shire House, and was not sold to the Duke of 
Devonshire till several years afterwards. The 
actual Devonshire House is of course a much more 
modern structure. 

Northumberland House, built by a Howard, so 
long as it continued in the possession of that 
family, was successively styled “ a 
House ” and “ Suffolk House,” and assumed its 

resent name when it passed to the tenth Earl of 

Northumberland on his marriage with Lord Suf- 
folk’s daughter. That name it has uninterruptedly 
retained. It never was called Somerset House, 
though it was, jure uroris, the residence of a 
Duke of Somerset. (Such a paronymic would 
have been strangely inconvenient in the near 
neighbourhood of buildings which, since the time 
of the Protector, have known no other designa- 
tion.) 

There is therefore no “vid Smithson” in the 
case. Sir Hugh Smithson did not re-christen it, 
but received it with a long-established name 
when the vast possessions of the former house of 
Perey were divided between his wife and Lady 
Catherine Windham. SHNEX. 


Famity or D’Asricucovrt (3" S. v. 320, 408, 
524: vi. 168, 297.) —Can Juxta TuRRIM now 
inform me whether the monument to a member 
of the D’Abrichcourt family which once stood in 
Bridport church, Dorsetshire, and was afterwards 
buried under the gallery staircase, has been re- 
erected? I learn bya note in Beltz’s Memorials 
of the Order of the Garter, p. 91, that William 
PD’ Abrichcourt, son of Sir Eustace D'Abrichcourt 
and the Countess Dowager Elizabeth of Kent, 


t . ; | daughter of William, fifth Duke of Juliers, niece 
noblest of tongues, the Greek and Latin, is like viewing a | £ ’ 


to Queen Philippa, and relict of John Plantagenet, 
Earl of Kent, was buried in Bridport church ; and 
I presume that the above monument is the one 
here alluded to. Froissart makes the following 
mention of this Sir Eustace: — 


“In 1370, John Lord Devereux proceeded to Angou- 
leme, where the Earls of Cambridge and Pembroke and 
great 


other commanders were assembled round the 
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Black Prince ; and upon his representation, troops were 
dispatched from thence for the relief of that garrison 
(Belle Perche), which was enabled by this opportune 
succour to march out with all the honours of war and 
within view of the French army, and to deliver the 
captive Isabel of Valois into the hands of Sir Eustace 
D’Abrichcourt and Sir John Devereux.” 


In the pedigree of Congreve the poet (3" S. | 


vy. 152), D’Abrichcourt is erroneously spelt Draw- 


bridgecourt after an entry in Debrett’s Baronetage | 
Can a correspondent who | 


for the year 1815. 
two or three months since wrote to “N. & Q.” 


from Solihull, in Warwickshire, inform me whe- | 


als 


ther there are any monuments or other memorials 
to the above family at Solihull or Knowle? 
Thomas Daubrigcourt (D’Abrichcourt) of Soli- 
hull is mentioned by Fuller in his Worthies of 
England as Sheriff of Warwickshire in the reign 
of Elizabeth. } 


Qvuaxker’s Conression or Fartn (3 8S. xi. 
127.) — By “1 Will. IV. cap. 18,” Laiivs must 
mean 1 Wm. & Mary, sess. 1, cap. 18, which 
makes all the difference. That Act has nothing 
to do with the proceeding of taking an affirmation 
instead of an oath in courts of justice. 
passed to relieve dissenting teachers from the 
penalties inflicted upon them by previous statutes. 

The Acts which enable persons conscientiously 
objecting to an oath to make a declaration instead 
are the following : — 

1, 3&4 Wm. IV. c. 49, applying to Quakers 
and Moravians. 

2. 3 & 4 Wm. IV. ¢. 82, for Separatists. 

3. 1 & 2 Vict. c. 77, extending No. 1 to any 
persons who have been Quakers or Moravians. 

4.17 & 18 Vict. c. 125, enabling any person 
whatever who has a conscientious objection to 
taking an oath, if the judge or person taking the 


deposition is satisfied of the sincerity of the ob- | 


jection, to make a declaration in the following 
form : — 
“J, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely, and truly affirm and 


declare that the taking of an oath is, according to my | 


religious belief, unlawful; and I do also solemnly, sin- 
cerely, and truly affirm and declare 5 


No further profession of faith is required of any 


person making this declaration, or the similar ones | 


contained in the previous Acts. + 

These enactments are set forth at full length in 
vol. ii. of Chitty’s Statutes by Welsby and Beavan, 
tit. “ Oaths.” Jos J. B. Workarp. 


I am sorry that, either through my mistake 
in writing, or else through the error of the com- 
wow the Act in which this confession is em- 
bodied is quoted as “1 Will. IV.,” instead of 
“) Will. UL,” which might have been more 
properly cited as “1 W. & M.” With such a 
confession of faith accepted as a formal compact 
between the legislature and the “ Society of 


| Friends,” it is really astonishing how any one 
| holding Socinian doctrines ever could profess to 
belong to a body owning thus formally that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the “ eternal Son” and “ the 
| true God”; and yet that there was a time in 
which the true Godhead of Christ was rejected 
| by many in that society is of necessity well known 


| to all who are even superficially acquainted with 
its history. 

How is this confession of faith to be recon- 
| ciled with Penn’s Sandy Foundation Shaken, in 
| which the doctrine of the Trinity is argued against 
with subtlety and sophistry, though not with 
skill ? 

Can anyone honestly make his affirmation as a 
Quaker (in cases in which an oath is commonly 
required) who does not fully and thoroughly 
accept this short confession in all its parts ? 

L21ivs. 


Dr. Crrit Jackson (3" S, xi. 229,) —In the 
Latin lines quoted, for “non opes” in the second 
line, read “nec opes;” and for “ Latinzeque ” in 
the seventh line, read “ Latisque.” 

Jas. CRossLry. 


It was | 


Fuixtort’s Cuant (3% S. x. 206.) —The in- 
formation given by Dr. RrwBavtr is valuable as 
matter of biography, but his inference that the 
double chant is probably the oldest in existence 
cannot be so readily acquiesced in. It seems 
questionable whether Flintoft actually wrote it 

| as such. In Dr. Crotch’s Set of Original Chants, 
1842, this identical one is given (No. 63) with the 
note, ‘from a Harmony by Flintoft.” According 
to this the chant was adapted by Crotch fron 
some other piece of music. 

I have not met with an old copy. I have it 
first in Bennett and Marshall’s Collection, 1820. 
It is not in Dr. Beckwith, 1808; nor in John 
Marsh; nor in Harrison, 17% 

As to its relative antiquity—su posing it written 
by Flintoft—the well-known “ York Chant ”’ in 
I. is attributed by Dr. Roeavtr himself to T. 
Wanless, Mus. Bac. Wanless was organist of 
York Minster about 1700, having graduated at 
Cambridge in 1698. A composition by him, 
| therefore, might be contemporary with one by 
| either Flintoft or Morley. Henry Parr. 

Campsall Vicarage, Doncaster. 


97.) — Wesley, in his Primitive Physic, writing 
/ 7? . a) 


| 

| Whey, A Cure ror Ruevmatism (3 S. xi. 
| of rheumatism, says, “ Live on new milk, whey, 
| 
| 


and white bread for fourteen days. This has 
cured one in desperate case.” W. M. 
“Do asI say, AND not as I po” (3 S. xi. 


32.)—There can be, I suppose, no doubt but that 
Boceaccio, when he puts these words into the 
mouth of the friars of his day, in the very remark- 
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able picture which he draws of them, referred to 
our Lord’s words in Mat. xxiii. 2,3: “The scribes 
and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe 
and do; but do not ye after their works: for they 
say and do not ;” 
asks the question: perch? non seguitano quella 
altra santa parola dello evangelo, &c. ? 


C. W. Bryenam. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Romans of Partenay or of Lusignen, otherwise known 
as The Tale of Melusine. Translated from the French 
of La Coudrette (1500-20, a.p.) £ “dited froma Ui nique 
MS. in Trinity College, C ‘ambridge, by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M.A, 

Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience. 
In the Kentish Dialect, a.v, 1340, Edited from the 
MS. in British Museum by Richard Morris, Esq. 

Hymns to The Virgin and Christ, the Parliament of Devils, 
and other Re ligious Poems ; chiefly from Lambeth MS. 
No. 853. Edited by ¥, J. Furnivall, Esq. 

The Stacions of Rome. 
Sea- Voyage with Clene 
Furnivall, Esq. 

Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Edited from Robert 
Thornton's MS. (circa 1440) in Lincoln Library, by 
Robert G. Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, &c. 


The Early English Text Society has had its hands 
strengthened and its means enlarged by a considerable 
increase in the number of its Subscribers, and the result 
has been to stimulate that zeal and energy on the part of 
those to whose charge the management is entrusted; to 
which zeal and activity we have already borne testimony 
on several occasions. One of our Correspondents called 
attention last week to a passage in a recently-published 
preface which he considered calculated to give offence to 
many of the Members. Such, we are sure, was never 
the intention of the writer; and as it is not likely that 
such an inadvertence will occur again, we trust that the 
manner in which the Society has employed the additional 
funds placed at its disposal will be a stimulus to a fur- 
ther increase in the number of its Subscribers. No one can 
glance in the most cursory manner 
the books at the head of this notice, without recognising 
in them important contributions to English Philology. 


In Verse and Prose. 
Maydenhod. 


The Pilgrim's 
Edited by Be de 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Tur Woato axe its W y James Ward. Several ¢ 
quired. 


Wanted by 


onasnors, | ples re 


James Ward, 10, King Street, Soho. 
Usrveasat Mytaotocy, by Henry Christmas. 

Wauted by Mr. Joha Locke, 133, Leinster Road, 
Lewis's Tates or Woxn eR 


Barney's Macasine 
Game's Taes 


Dublin. 


ruiks) 


1ank's plates. 


Folio. Large 
t, Bookseller. 15, 
t, London, W. 


paper. 
Conduit Street, 


at the mere titles of 


especially as he soon after | 


Gotpost, Sceuta vt Comsmepre, Nora, etc. 
——— P., Goiwe ro Iratmn Taranstation axo Consravction, 
) 1838. 


Wanted by Rev. J. Maskell, All Hallows, Barking, London, E.C. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We have this week been compelled to postpone some of our usual Notes 
on Books 

Fextans. 
vii. 358. 


C. W. will find an explanation of this name in our 3rd 8. 


Goop Tasre is quite right. 
Desarrt’s Peenace anvo Banonzrace. 
867. 


Ilis hint shall not be lost sight of. 
See “N. & .Q." of Feb. 23, 


W. A. Paar. 
forty) may be found in 
Chaimers's Biographical Dictionary, xviii. 264; 
Britannica. . 

Gary or Garay. Richardson, one of the highest authorities, if not the 
highest, obviously considers Grey the proper form. Ail his i/lustrations 
are under Garey, and all his earlier authorities so spell tt. ‘ander Guar 
he merely says, “ see Grey. Webster and Worcester prefer Gray. T! 
latter under Grey says, “ More properly and more commonly written 
Gray ": in which, however, we do not agree with him. 

A. M. G. The only Hudibrastic couplet which has been discus 
“N.& Q.” at any length was not the one referred to by A. M. G., 

“ He who runs may fightagain, _ 
Which he can never do that's slain.” 

T. B. D. Where will a letter reach this Correspondent ? 

A Conservative (Waterford) will find ten articles in our First and 
Second Series on the bookworm and its ravages. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be hadof all ksellers and © wt, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 

“Norges & Quenres” is registered for transmission abroad. 


CAUTION —FRAUD.—Mr. J. H. Evans, Chemist. Lymm, Cheshire, 
writes, March 25, 1867: “Some of my customers who habitually use 
Da. Lococn’s Putmonre Warens, inform me that they have purchased 
what they intended should have been the same, but which turned out 
to be quite a different thing; and that, on examining the stamp, found 
it was not the same as on those purchased from me, but as nearly like 
as possible to escape prosecution. I need not say the results after tak 
ing the spurious ones were very unsatisfactory.’’ The only genuine 
medicine has the words * Da. Lococx’s Warens'’ in the Government 
Stamp. 


A list of James Howell's voluminous works (above 
od's Athenze Oxonienses, edit, 1817, iii. 745; 
and Watt's Bibliotheca 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


7 T " 7 . 
HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2 
Super Thick Cream No 
Super Thick Blue Note, and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made F loots ap, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per re 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or plain, 4s., 5s., and 6. — ream. 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. ea. per 1000. 
The “ Temple" Envelope, new shape, high inner flap. Is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5e. ; 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d.; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6¢d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. . Preliminary Pencil Sketch, Is. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to Is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


3e., and 4s. per ream. 
6d. and 7s. per ream. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WworRrc SS eee Saves. 
This delicious di pr 
“THE ONLY GOOD aan” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imitations, and 


should see that LEA & PERRLNS’ Names are on Wrapper, Label, 

Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale and for E rt, the Proprietors, Worcester; 

MESSRS. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, MESSRS. BARCLAY and 

SONS, London, &c.,&c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


\ 





THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRIN 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a Srrcimen Boox or 
. with information for Authors, may be obtained on applica- 
BARRETT 


R. x SONS, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





